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MEMOIR OF THE -REV. DR. LINGARD. 


Joun Linearp, the subject of the present memoir, was descended from an an- 
cient family in Hampshire, England, and was born in Winchester, on the fifth of 
February, 1771. At an early age, he displayed those qualities of mind which so 
eminently distinguished him in after life. The quickness of his intellect, the mild- 
ness of his disposition, his ready obedience to his parents and superiors, the sin- 
cere piety which marked his whole demeanor, recommended him, at an early pe- 
tiod, to Bishop Challoner, who had resolved to assume the expense of his edu- 
cation; but the death of that eminent man prevented the execution of this benev- 
olent design. 

In Bishop Tolbot, however, the successor of Dr. Challoner, the youthful Lin- 
gard found a patron and a friend. The penetrating mind of this prelate was not 
long in discovering in Lingard abilities far above his years; and he immediately 
determined to carry out, in his regard, the designs of his predecessor. Accordingly, 
in 1781, he sent him to the English College at Douay. In this venerable institu- 
tion, young Lingard soon realized the promise of his earlier years. With a mind 
clear and methodical, added to an industry that nothing could overcome, he mas- 
tered every difficulty which presented itself in his studies; and having, with dis- 
tinguished honors, completed his course of humanities, he entered the school of 
Theology in the autumn of 1791. 

The disturbed condition of France about this period filled the students and pro- 
fessors of Douay with just apprehension and alarm. The dark cloud, which had 
been so long gathering, was about to burst upon that country, and the time-honored 
College of Douay, which had been justly styled “the nurse of martyrs and the 
bulwark of faith”? was marked out for destruction. Already scenes of violence 
had been repeatedly committed. Twice had the garrison of the town broken 
loose, and numbers of the peaceful and unoffending citizens were hurried to the 
gibbet; and the excesses of the soldiery intruded within the very walls of the col- 
lege. Often were their bayonets pointed at the breasts of the students, and repeat- 
edly were their swords drawn over the heads of the superiors. 
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On one occasion, Lingard narrowly escaped with his life. He had entered the 
town at the moment the infuriated populace were dragging to execution the un- 


fortunate Mons. Derbaix. Lingard, prompted by feelings of sympathy for a friend 


and an acquaintance, and forgetful of the danger by which he was surrounded, 
approached the crowd and enquired the cause of the present proceedings. His 
dress soon attracted the attention of the rabble; and the cry of La Calotte, and 
afterward, that of Le Colotin a@ la lanterne, soon admonished him of his danger. 
He tumed and fled with the utmost precipitation ; and the fleetness of his steps 
alone saved him from the fury of his pursuers. 

These acts of violence, which now grew daily more and more alarming, admon- 
ished the inmates of the college of the danger of their position. For some time, how- 
ever, they confided in their character of British subjects, and trusted for protection 

. to the provisions of the treaty of commerce, and to the presence of an ambassador 
in Paris; but the last ray of confidence was dispelled by the declaration of war be- 
tween England and France, which took place shortly after the execution of the 
unfortunate Louis XVI. Immediately after this event, the College at Douay was 
forcibly occupied by a body of armed men, and the students and professors wert 
removed, first to Escherquin, and afterward confined at Dourlens. 

Previously to this occurrence, many of the more prudent of the community, 
foreseeing the danger which was about to break upon them, privately withdrew 
from Douay and escaped to England. Among these was young Lingard. The 
fugitives, after various migrations, settled at Crook Hall, in the vicinity of Dur- 
ham, and formed themselves into a seminary under the presidency of the Rev. 
Thomas Eyre, and there resumed their collegiate exercises. 

In the early part of the year 1795, the remnant of the community, which had 
been detained at Dourlens, was released from a tedious confinement, and in com- 
pany with sixty-two of their brethren from the College of St. Omer’s, the remain- 
ing students and professors of Douay arrived in England. Shortly after their ar- 
rival, a portion of the community settled in Hertfordshire ; but the more numerous 
body proceeded to the north, and obtained an asylum at Crook Hall, which had 
been previously occupied by the students who had made their escape during the 
early part of the troubles in France. 

In the quietude of Crook Hall, Lingard continued and completed his course of 
Theology, and was ordained priest by Bishop Gibson, on the 6th of May, 1795. 
Shortly after his ordination, he received the appointment of vice-president of the 
seminary at Crook Hall, and for many years filled the chair of both Natural and 
Moral Philosophy. 

Though removed from the dangers by which they were surrounded at Douay, 
Lingard and his companions found their situation at Crook Hall by no means 
agreeable. They were subjected to innumerable privations and hardships, owing 
to the confined dimensions of the house, its limited accommodations, its bleak and 
uncomfortable apartments. Of the sacrifices which they made, and of the expe- 
dients“*to which they were compelled to resort, many interesting incidents are re- 
lated. But they were men who had been inured to labor and to suffer; they had 
been taught ina school where confessors lived; from which martyrs had gone forth 
to confirm, with their blood, the doctrines of the Church of God. ‘To these men, 
sufferings, privations, or comforts were alike indifferent. Indeed, it was owing 10 
the expedients by which the inmates of Crook Hall at once sought to improve their 
minds, and elevate themselves above the discomforts of their situation, that we are 
indebted for the first, and one of the most interesting literary labors of Dr. Lingard. 
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During the winter evenings, the professors and students at Crook Hall were ac- 
customed to assemble together for the purpose of literary entertainment. At these 
meetings, each in his turn furnished an original essay on some moral, scientific or 
historical subject, according to the taste or ability of the writer; these were read 
for the entertainment or amusement of the company. Lingard, whose mind had 
been accustomed, from an early period, to dwell upon the antiquities of his coun- 
try, embodied his thoughts on this subject in a series of detached papers, which he 
read to his companions at theirevening entertainments. As the exercises advanced, 
the interest of his audience grew more and more intense. The depth of his re- 
searches and the extent of his reading excited their surprise and admiration; and 
when the series drew to a close, they united, with one accord, in urging him to 
mould the detached parts into a regular form, and publish them as a continued his- 
tory. For some time his modesty prevented him from yielding to their request; 
at length, however, the importunity of his friends prevailed, and the work, since 
known as ‘** The Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church,” was committed to the 
press. This work treats of the establishment of the faith among the Anglo-Sax- 
ons, of the origin and progress of the monastic institute, of the government of the 
Church, of the religious practices of the people, of the learning, the literature, and 
the laws of the Anglo-Saxon times. It was first published in 1806, and so great 
was the demand for it, that several successive editions were immediately called for. 
In 1844, the work was revised and enlarged by the learned author, and a new edi- 
tion given to the public. 

In 1808, the community removed from Crook Hall to the more commodious 
establishment at Ushaw. Lingard accompanied his brethren to their new home, 
and for several years continued to lend the institution the aid of his ability and his 
zeal. The great literary abilities of Dr. Lingard now began to attract general 
attention, and several literary institutions made him the most flattering offers to 
attach him to their service. He had been repeatedly solicited by Bishop Moylan 
to accept the presidency of the College at Maynooth, and was subsequently urged 
by Bishop Poynter to accept a similar honor in reference to Old Hall. But these 
honors he respectfully declined; and, preferring a course more agreeable to his 
habits and disposition, he withdrew from Ushaw in the fall of 1811, and retired to 
the secluded mission of Hornby. 

Previously to this period Dr. Lingard had conceived the design of the great work 
which was to crown the pyramid of his fame. From the time of the publication 
of his «* Anglo-Saxon Church,” his friends had urged him to undertake the publi- 
cation of a general history of his country. For various reasons, he hesitated to 
embark in a work which might prove injurious to the interests of the college ; and. 
during his residence at Ushaw he seems to have almost abandoned the idea. But 
with his removal to Hornby, the subject was again revived. His new situation 
allowed him time to pursue his studies with but slight interruption from his profes- 
sional duties ; and he began, without delay, to prepare the materials for his future 
history. From the commencement of the work, he had resolved to take nothing 
on credit, but had determined to examine original documents, whenever it could 
be done, no matter how much labor it might cost him. When we reflect on the na- 
ture of the work, and the extent of the period over which it had to pass, we may rea- 
dily conceive the labor to which it subjected its author. But no research, however 
tedious, no investigation, however difficult, could exhaust his patience, or shake his 
perseverance. Day after day, he might be seen in the British Museum, or in the 
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archives of the state, examining original papers, and making such extracts as he 
deemed important, for the great work on which he was engaged. 
During the spring of 1817, Lingard visited Rome, being commissioned by Dr. 
Poynter to negotiate matters of much importance. He was received at Rome with 
every mark of courtesy, and was entirely successful in the object of his mission. 
During his stay, the archives of the Vatican were open to him by the orders of Car- 
dinal Consalvi, who on all occasions manifested towards him the utmost kindness 
and respect. Lingard readily availed himself of the privilege thus extended to 
him, to examine many original documents which he anticipated would materially 
aid him in the prosecution of his work; but the confusion into which every thing 
had been thrown by the French revolution, prevented him from obtaining all the 
information he desired. 
On his return to England, he applied himself with redoubled energy to the pros- 
ecution of his history, which he was now preparing for the press. During the 
year 1819, he entered into a contract with a Mr. Mawman, of London, for the 
publication of a portion of the work; and in the early part of the following year, 
the first three volumes, extending to the end of the reign of Henry VII, were 
given tothe public. In the succeeding year, the fourth volume, containing the 
reigns of Henry VIII and Edward VI, was published. The remaining volumes 
appeared at intervals, and in the spring of 1830 the work was brought to a close. 
In the mean time the reputation of the work had increased with the appearance 
of each succeeding volume. At home and abroad it was hailed with approbation 
by scholars of every class. Its reception at Rome bordered on enthusiasm. Dr. 
Gradwell, president of the English College, writing to Lingard, says: ‘The 
fourth volume of your history arrived here about three weeks ago, to the joy of 
the whole house. As soon as we have finished it, it is engaged by the Scotch 
College; then by Father O’Finan, of the Irish Dominicans; then by Monsignor 
Testa, the Pope’s Latin Secretary, and many others. Their eagerness is extreme. 
. - » For my own part, I never read a volume of history with so much pleasure.” 
Of the estimation in which the author was held by the Pope, Pius VII, we may 
judge trom the following facts. On the 24th of August, 1821, shortly after the 
reception of the fourth volume of his history in Rome, he caused a brief to be is- 
sued, in which, after a recital of his labors in the cause of religion, and in defence 
of the authority of the Holy See, he conferred on him the triple academical laurel, 
and created him Doctor of Divinity, and of Canon and of Civil Law. 

Several editions of his history were shortly called for in England, and various 
translations of it were widely circulated in France, Germany and Italy. Bya 
special decree of the University of Paris, it was ordered that a copy should be 
placed in the library of every college in France; and that copies should be distri- 
buted as prizes to the students in philosophy and rhetoric. While the great lite- 
rary abilities of Dr. Lingard became the universal theme of admiration, he himself 
studiously avoided every mark of distinction, and rejected every attempt to with- 
draw him from his seclusion at Hornby. In 1825, he paid a second visit to Rome, 
where he was again received with every mark of distinction, especially by the Pope 
Leo XII. The pontiff used every persuasion to engage the learned author to take 
up his residence in Rome, and on one occasion asked him if there were nothing 
that he could bestow on him, that could induce him to comply with his request. 
Lingard referred to his history, and the necessity of his being in England to enable 
him to complete it. At his departure, Leo, as a testimonial of his high regard, 
gave him the gold medal, which etiquette then generally confined to cardinals and 
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princes. In the following year, the Pope strongly indicated his desire of raising 
the English historian to the cardinal dignity. Dr. Lingard, on receiving intelli- 
gence of this rumor, wrote immediately to his friend Testa in Rome, earnestly 
requesting, that if the report which had reached him were true, to use his influence 
with the pontiff to divert him from his design. This letter he concluded in the 
following words: “ I cannot bear the idea of expatriating myself, and much less, 
of shackling myself with all the formalities of the court of Rome.” 

With the completion of his History of England, the literary fame of Dr. Lin- 
gard became established throughout Europe. In his retirementat Hornby, he was 
consulted by scholars from the continent, as well as by those of his own country, 
who sought the aid of his learning and his.counsel. To answer the numerous 
letters addressed to him on almost every subject, became in itself an onerous duty, 
yet his energy, his diligence and activity were always equal to the task; to each 
correspondent, however humble, he returned a satisfactory and punctual reply. 
His industry was untiring. Even when far advanced in years, each succeeding 
day found him as actively engaged as in the vigor of youth and manhood. Three 
different times, he thoroughly revised his History of England, and in each succes- 
sive edition he gave to the world the result of his later studies. The last revi- 
sion of this work was completed in 1849, when it was published in ten octavo 
volumes. 

This was the last effort of his great and powerful mind; his long life was draw- 


ing to a close ; hence, in the preface to the last edition of his history, he alluded 


to the declining state of his health, and observed : ‘* That a long and painful mal- 
ady, joined to the infirmities of age, had already admonished hii to bid a final 
adieu to those studies with which he had been so long familiar.”” During the spring 
of 1851, his infirmities greatly increased, and on Easter Monday of that year he 
was taken seriously ill. For two months he grew gradually worse, and before the 
end of June all hopes of his recovery had vanished. As the hour of his dissolu- 
tion approached, he withdrew himself more and more from all earthly objects, and 
fixed his mind upon that future world to which he was hastening. He spoke of 
his approaching end with the utmost calmness and resignation, and looked forward 
with humble confidence to the moment which would terminate his earthly career, 
and open to his view the scenes of eternity. For two weeks previous to his death, 
each succeeding day seemed about to be his last. At length, on the morning of 
the 17th of July, having received all the rites of the Church, he calmly expired, 
in the 81st year of his age. 

Few men in private life had more warm and personal friends than br. Lingard. 
In conversation he was the delight of all who heard him. The buoyancy of his 
mind, the ingenuity of his wit, the rich store of anecdote always at his command, 
rendered his company at all times agreeable, and won the admiration of all who 
approached him. By the simplicity of his manners, by the benevolence of his 
disposition, and by the warmth of his heart, he endeared himself to all who knew 
him. His death, therefore, was deplored by the large cirele of his friends as a do- 
mestic calamity. His society was courted not only by the members of his own 
church, but by persons of almost every creed, with whom he lived on terms of the 
most familiar and unreserved intercourse. Ardently attached to the faith of the 
Catholic Church, he sought on all occasions to extend the influence of its divine 
precepts ; not, however, by angry disputation with his Protestant neighbors, but 
by the mildness of his disposition, the modesty of his deportment, and the unob- 
trusive practice of those virtues which adorn the character of the Christian. In- 
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deed, no man ever labored more zealously than Dr. Lingard to moderate the bitter. 
ness and to remove the prejudice of Protestants. This seems to have been the great 
aim of all his writings. ‘‘ For my own part,” says he, on one occasion in writing 
to a friend, “« I conceive that he who contributes to remove prejudice now, lays the 
groundwork of conversion hereafter; for prejudice, in general, indisposes Protes- 
tants not only from yielding to argument, but even from listening to it.” 

During the progress of his history, and after its completion, the great abilities of 
Dr. Lingard were displayed in various other literary labors. His letters, addressed 
to the editor of the Newcastle Courant on the subject of Catholic loyalty, published 
at a moment of great political excitement, are an able refutation of the libels and 
slanderous imputations brought against his Catholic countrymen. His “ Tracts,” 
written during the Durham Controversy, place him among the ablest polemical and 
controversial writers of his day. His “Reviews of the anti-catholic Publications 
of Lord Kenyon ;”’ his “Strictures on Dr. Marsh’s Comparative View of the 
Churches of Rome and England,” and his “ Observations on the Laws and Orii- 
nances of Foreign States relative to the Religious Concerns of their Catholic Sub- 
jects,” are masterly productions, aad marked by that force of reasoning and power 
of argument, that elegance and clearness of style, which so eminently distin- 
guished him asa writer. In 1836, he published his * Translation of the Four 
Gospels,”’ and in 1840, his “ Catechetical Instructions” were printed ; this work 
forms an able abridgment of the whole body of moral and controversial divinity. 

But it is in connection with the history of his native country, that the name of 
Dr. Lingard is destined to take its place in the literary annals of future ages. To 
do justice to this great work would far exceed the limits of the present memoir of 
itsauthor. The best comment, however, that can be passed upon its merits, will 
be found in the universal estimation in which it is held, by scholars of every class 
and of every country. The classical purity of its style has ever been admired. 
But in all the higher qualities which adorn a history; in the fulness of its details, 

_in the lucid arrangement of its parts, in its deep research and patient investigation; 
in its power to elicit and in its honesty to state the truth, it stands unrivalled. Its 
impartiality is proverbial. Clothed with the invincible armor of truth, the learned 
author fearlessly exposed the errors of former historians, destroyed their theories 
and dissipated the prejudices of ages. 

Before the appearance of Dr. Lingard’s history, the Protestants of England 
were almost inaccessible to argument. Writer had succeeded writer in the same 
track of misrepresentation, until fiction had almost assumed the substance of real- 
ity. The public mind was perverted ; it had drunk profusely at the polluted foun- 
tains of historical knowledge; it held its own views, and maintained its own pre- 
possessions ; and every effort heretofore made to remove its prejudices had, in 
geveral, only tended to confirm them. But Dr. Lingard induced his countrymen 
to read, and taught them to think, to doubt, to inquire. “I succeeded,” he says, 
in one of his letters, in awakening the curiosity of some minds in the univer- 
sities; in provoking doubts of the accuracy of their preconceived opinions; in 

creating a conviction that such opinions were unfounded. ‘The spirit of inquiry 

was excited ; it made gradual progress; and led, in the result, to that movement 
which we have seen.” 

From the many enconiums pronounced upon this great work by men of the 
highest order of talents, we select the following. Cardinal Wiseman, in a late 
number of the Dublin Review, thus speaks of the History of England and of its 
learned author :— 
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* Tt is a providence that, in history, we have had given to the nation a writer like 
Lingard, whose gigantic merit will be better appreciated in each successive gene- 
ration, as it sees his work standing calm and erect amidst the shoals of petty pre- 
tenders to usurp his station. When Hume shall have fairly taken his place among 
the classical writers of our tongue, and Macauly shall have been transferred to the 
shelves of romances and poets, and each shall thus have received his true meed of 
praise, then Lingard will be still more conspicuous as the only impartial historian 
of our country. This is a mercy indeed, a rightful honor to him who, at such a 
period, worked his way, not into a high rank, but to the very loftiest point of lite- 
rary position.” 





AMERICAN CATHOLIC MISSIONS. 


Few of our readers are aware of the extent of the early Catholic Missions 
among the Indian tribes of our territory. This is not surprising, as no work 
of reference can be found to give any historical account of these tribes; their 
history can be gleaned only by years of patient research, and then only in 
fragments. An American Catholic has devoted several years to tracing the course 
of the missions among these tribes, and we borrow a chapter, or part of one, to 
give some idea of the nature of the work. It is not a barren list of names of 
tribes and missionaries ; it is a work full of interest, pathos and edification. It will 
give examples of virtue for every age; incentives to noblest acts of heroism for 
the faith. 

The Indian tribes in more than two-thirds of the States were evangelized by 
by Catholic missionaries, many of whom lost their lives by the hand of violence, 
perished of want, or escaped only to bear to their graves the visible marks of their 
sufferings. Indeed it seems as if the Indian apostolate were the school for mar- 
tyrdom. Father Du Thet sleeps near the spot where he perished for the faith, 
and as a singular coincident, the victim of the Ellsworth outrage, labored among 
the tribe over which the martyr Rale long presided. 

The work is from the pen of Mr. J. G. Shea, a frequent contributor to our col- 
umns,one whose accuracy and care, no less than his extensive and varied re- 
search, fit him in no slight degree for the task. It details the early Spanish and 
French missions at great length, and will afford many of our readers delightful 
pages in our country’s history. A Protestant writer, speaking of our early Ca- 
tholic missionaries, exclaims: ‘ How little is known of these men?” as if it 
were a reproach to Americans to be ignorant of the lives of those heroic pioneers 
of the faith ; but if this ignorance be a shame to Americans at large, it is a burn- 
ing shame to Catholics. Hitherto we could learn their career only in the chapter 
of Bancroft or a few of Sparks’ Biographies; now, fortunately, we have a house- 
hold book, which will make the names of our early missionaries familiar to every 
Catholic family. Now the earth will be recognized as holy ground, bedewed with 
the sweat and often with the blood of the heralds of the cross; now our rising 
youth will find new examples of heroism to extol, new names to exalt, men wor- 
thy of all praise, for the President of the oldest University in the country tells us 
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«that humanity can claim no higher honor, than that such examples have ey- 
isted.” 

From the pages of the work we select the following episode in the Iroquois 
mission : 


THE FALL OF THE MISSION OF ST. MARY OF GANENTAA. 


Onondaga was the central, or, in fact, the only regular mission ; but it was now 
established on a firm basis. The offices of the Church were celebrated, the sacra- 
ments administered, and Christian virtues practiced, as regularly and carefully as 
in the most Catholic parts of Europe. In a short time two hundred were bap- 
tized, among them five chieftains, the corner-stones of that church ; one of whom, 
in a public assembly, advocated the faith as the only hope of saving their country 
by restoring morality, and, above all, fidelity in marriage, and in their relations 
with each other — the want of which had been more destructive than armies. 

The women, especially, listened to the words of truth, and the accounts of the 
missionaries dwell with interest on the noble death of Magdalen Tiotonharason, 
who had gone to Quebec to learn the prayer,* and who remained steadfast to her 
last sigh, amid the seductions and persuasions of her unbelieving relatives. 

The church was composed of three nations, Onondagas, Hurons and Neutrals, 
all bound together by the common tie of faith, whith made master and slave kneel 
down side by side. No obstacle was raised by the medicine-men, no sachem op- 
posed the missionaries, and all gloried in the name of Christian. 

When tidings of this success reached Quebec, the Superiors chose new mission- 
aries to proceed to so promising a field. A party of Hurons were already at Mon- 
treal, about to emigrate to Onondaga. Fathers Paul Regueneau and Joseph Im- 
bert Duperon soon joined them, with a lay-brother and some French colonists, 
and in July, 1657, they set out for the mouth of the Oswego. Soon after their 
departure a deep-laid plot was discovered. The missionaries and other French- 
men were treated coldly, and at last abandoned. By chance they found an old 
canoe, and kept up with the flotilla; but, on the 3d of August, their worst fears 
were realized by a massacre of the Hurons, instigated by an Onondaga chief, who, 
provoked at the resistance made to him by a virtuous Huron girl, killed her, and 
urged the slaughter of all. 

Ragueneau reproached the Onondagas with their treachery ; but they boldly as- 


serted that, in slaughtering the Hurons, they merely complied with the orders of 


the governor and the missionaries. The Fathers and their companions now pre- 
pared to die, for they heard that it was resolved to put them to death. It was in- 
deed so, but considerations of policy caused the chiefs to suspend the blow, and 
the Fathers reached the mission of St. Mary’s in safety. There they found that 
all was changed; hostility was openly shown by those who had warmly wel- 
comed them, and nothing remained but to endeavor to escape. With much difli- 
culty they sent to Quebec a full account of their position. 

Such was the state of the Onondaga mission. That of the Mohawk had made 
less progress. That tribe, still hostile, had attacked the Ottawas near Montreal, 
and killed Father Garreau, then burst on the Hurons of Isle Orleans and swept 
many away captive. Yet, in the summer of 1656, the fearless Father Le Moyne 
again visited their strong castles, and after reproaching them with their cruelty and 
want of faith, devoted himself to the care of the Hurons of the Bear family, who 
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had, after the fatal day on Isle Orleans, emigrated to the Mohawk. Like a good 


Father he consoled the afflicted, instructed the ignorant, heard the confessions of all 
who came, baptised the children, made all pray, and exhorted them to persevere in 
the faith and avoid sin. The Mohawks, touched by the piety of the Hurons, es- 
pecially of one whom they had put to death, now came to listen to the instructions 
of the missionary, and he never let them go without some words on heaven and 
hell, the power of an all-seeing and all-knowing God, who rewarded the good and 
punished the wicked. 

Having thus completed his duties as envoy, and fulfilled his promise to the Hu- 
rons on their emigration, Le Moyne returned to Quebec, which he reached on the 
5th of November, 1656.* Soon after the departure of Ragueneau and his com- 
panions for Onondaga in the following summer, he, too, set out once more for the 
Mohawk. He left the colony on the 26th of August; but, on arriving at the Mo- 
hawk castles, found himself held rather as a prisoner or hostage than as a friend, 
for there, too, an evident hostility to the French prevailed. 

Thus, and apparently without a cause, the missionaries, after having had access 
to every canton, after having announced in all the gospel of truth, found them- 
selves destined to death and driven from the field. 

The councils of the Iroquois were secret, but their plans were known in the 
cantons, and some of the braves were too impatient to await the development of 
their sachems’ plot. Prowling around the French settlements they committed sev- 
eral murders. Daillebout, the governor, quick and far-seeing, resolved to have 
hostages in his hands, and suddenly arrested all the Iroquois within the limits of 
the colony : and, on the 7th of November, despatched two Mohawks with letters 
for Le Moyne and the Onondaga missionaries. The former were delivered, the 
latter destroyed; but runners soon conveyed to Onondaga the news of the mea- 
sures of Daillebout. 

Disconcerted by this unexpected step, the sachems of Onondaga and Mohawk 
deferred the blow. Le Moyne, in December, sent three messengers with a letter 
to the governor, announcing the hostilities of the Iroquois tribes against the upper 
and lower Algonquins. Daillebout firmly demanded the immediate return of Le 
Moyne, and the surrender of some murderers. Both were promised, but the mis- 
sionary remained, an object of suspicion and dislike, unable either to continue his 
labors or to return, and beguiling his half-captivity by an occasional visit to the 
Dutch. 

At Onondaga it was different ; the sachems still hoped to be able to cut off the 
colony in their midst without forfeiting the lives of their hostages at Quebec. 
Foreseeing a bloody catastrophe, the Superior had recalled all the Fathers, and 
Debois all his colonists within the fort and house at St Mary’s, to resist, escape, or 
fall together. 

Thus the winter wore slowly away, and day by day their longing eyés looked 
in vain for a ray of hope; spring came, and, in a new council on the Mohawk, the 
final resolution of the sachems was taken. But before they could carry out 
their bloody design, while the piles were actually preparing for their execution, 
the missionaries resolved to attempt a secret flight, impossible as it seemed to 
escape unobserved through a country of defiles, where a dozen braves could 
destroy them all. 


* Rel. 1656-7; Journ. Jesuite. 


91 Vor. I1.—No. 12. 
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Silently and rapidly, in the residence of St. Mary’s, skilful hands were con- 
structing two swift, light boats, each large enough to carry fourteen or fifteen in- 
dividuals and a weight of a thousand pounds. They also concealed in the house 
their canoes, four of Algonquin, five of Iroquois make. The great difficulty now 
remained ; this was to embark unseen, for the slightest suspicion of their intent 
would draw the whole force of the canton upon them. At last a favorable mo- 
ment arrived. A young Frenchman was adopted into the tribe; and, in accord- 
ance with their customs, gave a banquet. Availing himself of one of their usages, 
he proclaimed it to be one where every thing must be eaten and nothing left, 
immense as might be the mass of eatables placed before the guest.* To this feast 
every neighbor was invited, the plenteous board groaned beneath the weight of 
viands, and as none could refuse his portion, the overloaded guests, excited by the 
dances and games which the French kept up in quick succession, or lulled by the 
music, were insensible to all but the festivities before them. Amid the uproar and 
noise, the boats were silently borne to the water’s edge, and as silently loaded. 
Gradually as night closed in the weary guests began to drop away, the music and 
dance being still kept up by the French. When these ceased, all the Onondagas 
departed, and were soon after buried in sleep. Silence reigned around. 

The whole French colony hurried to their flotilla and pushed off, about mid- 
night, on the 20th of March, 1658. The water of the lake froze around them as 
they advanced, and fear almost froze their blood, yet on they went all night long, 
and all the next day ; hand succeeded hand at the oar and the paddle, till, on the 
second evening, without having met a single living soul, they saw Ontario spread 
- its sea-like expanse before them. Their greatest danger was now past, and the 
distance between them and their treacherous hosts gave them time to breathe. 

When the Onondagas had slept off their revel they strolled from their huts, and, 
as they rambled towards St. Mary’s of Ganentaa, were surprised at the silence that 
reigned around it. Supposing the inmates at prayer or in council, they awaited 
the result calmly, for an Indian never betrays curiosity. Of their presence there 
they had no doubt, the cocks were crowing, the dog answered the knock at the 
door. Yet as the afternoon waned, their patienee was exhausted, and, scaling the 
side of the house, they entered. No sound echoed through the building but that 
of their own cautious steps: in fright and trouble they stole through, and opened 
the main door. The sagest chiefs enter; from garret to cellar every spot is exam- 
ined: not a Frenchman can be found. Fear and terror seize them : gazing at each 
other in silence, they fled from the house. No trace betrayed the flight of the 
French. ‘They have become invisible,’ cried the Onondagas, “‘ and flown or 
walked upon the waters, for canoes they had not.”’+ 

They, meanwhile, amid a thousand dangers, in an unknown route, through 
lake, and river, and rapid, and fall, reached Montreal, after seeing one of their ca- 
noes and three of their party engulfed in the St. Lawrence. In the colony they 
were received as men from beyond the grave. 

Thus ended, after a brief existence, the mission of St. Mary’s of Ganentaa, in 
the Onondaga country, with its dependent missions among the Oneidas, Cayugas, 
and Senecas. Jt had been founded and conducted with great toil, and at great ex- 
pense ; it was now crushed, but its effect was not Jost: many had been brought 


* As to this feast, see Lafitau, Mcurs ii, 211. It was originally religious, and a kind 
of sacrifice. 


t Rel. 1657-8, ch. viii. 
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to the faith, and more convinced of the truth and beauty of Christianity, who for 
motives of policy still held back.* 

Among the Mohawks Le Moyne was in no less danger than his brethren had 
been at Onondaga. On the 25th of March he wrote from the Dutch settlement a 
letter which he supposed was to give the last tidings of his labors; but soon after 
the sachems, remembering their promise, appointed envoys to convey him to Mon- 
treal, and an embassy, headed by the wily Atogwaekwan, brought him safely to 
his countrymen in the latter part of May, 1658. 





LETTERS FROM ABROAD.—VIII. 


(Tue Pore anv nis CounsELors). 
Asove the subterranean chapel, where repose the remains of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, stands the high altar, crowned with its supurb and colossal baldachino; and 
far above “ the confession,’’+ towers the dome of St. Peter’s, the first of all Chris- 
tian temples. Do not suppose that I am venturing to describe this magnificent and 
matchless fabric. An idea which Bramante and Raphael and Buonarotti alone 
could conceive and body in its magnitude and symmetry — an undertaking, which 
from its inception to completion, occupied three hundred and fifty years, dunng the 
pontificates of forty Popes, and cost sixty millions of our money — an edifice which 
rises like a sculptured mountain of Travertine, five hundred feet in upper air, and 
extends over a quarter of a million of square feet, with numberless grottoes, corri- 
dors, arcades, porticoes, columns, pilasters, edicules, chapels and monuments— a 
vast repertory of art, where priceless treasures in mosaics, paintings, statuary are 
profusely garnered — 
Where as though 

Grandeur attracted grandeur, are beheld 

All things that strike, ennoble — that inspire 

Wonder, delight! Who would not say, the forms 

Most perfect, most divine, had by consent 

Flocked thither, to abide eternally — 


—a church, which sepulchres, under forty-six altars, the bodies of the noblest 
champions of the Cross, gathered from all quarters of the world, around the tomb 
of the Princely leader of the Martyr-host, which displays, amid gorgeous adorn- 
ments, the splendors of Catholic rites and the symbols of holiest mysteries, whilst 
it resounds with psalmody that wraps the soul to heaven, may be classed in those 
marvels, which as Mabillon remarks, “are best praised by speechless amazement :” 
and though genius, by every expedient of art, has striven to picture this stupen- 
dous structure, the truest image of its beauty and greatness must be gained by the 
spectator from actual observation. Leaving, therefore, to other pens, the material 
mass and its wonderful organism, I content myself with some description of the 
august assemblage which occupies the sanctuary ; the Pontiff-vicar of Christ, head 


*Rel. 1657-8, ch. ii. A MS. of F. Bouvart says that it cost 7000 livres. 


tThe word Confession, testimony, martyrium, was anciently used to designate the place 
where was laid the body of a saint who had confessed and sealed the faith with his blood. 
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and ruler of the universal Church, and the highest dignitaries, second only to him 
by their position, functions and spiritual powers. 

From the earliest ages, the Pope, under one form or anot!er, has been wont te 
gather around him, men eminent for their talents, erud’tion and virtues. Among 
them he chooses for his ministers and counselors, the Sacred College.* Its mem- 
bers bear the name of Cardinals: and the assemblies, in which they transact ee- 
clesiastical business, are called Congregations. In primitive times, the principal 
churches were named Cardinal, as we designate by the same epithet the principal 
moral virtues; because they are the chief and support of all others. From the 
churches the title passed to those who governed them, the permanent rectors. 
This title was subsequently restricted to persons holding such offices at Rome; and 
the churches which were not parochial were called Titular, because they conferred 
the titles of Cardinal Priests and Cardinal Deacons. United indissolubly to their 
charge, “ Presbyter incardinatus ecclesie,’”’ they cannot confide their churches to 
stranger hands. Hence the titulars of the suburbicary bishoprics alone have epis- 
copal jurisdiction. Cardinal Priests, bearing, it may be, the titles of Bishops or 
Archbishops in different parts of Christendom, are nevertheless in the Sacred Col- 
lege only Cardinal Priests, and have no bishoprics at Rome to administer. Their 
functions lie within their appointed churches; and foreign Cardinals discharge 
these functions by deputy, if not in person. 

The Sacred College is divided into three orders. The Cardinal Bishops are titu- 
lars of the suburbicary bishoprics; so denominated, because they are in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of Rome. They are six in number, viz: Ostia and Velletri, 
Porto and St. Ruffina, Albano, Sabina, Frascati and Palestrina. The Cardinal 
Priests, who are titulars of parishes, formerly regarded as quasi-dioceses, on ac- 
count of the many converts from paganism who flocked thither to receive the rites 
of baptism and penance, as well as on account of the sepulture of the martyrs, 
number fifty. The third class derive their titles from the ancient deaneries ; that 
is, houses or pious places which had an oratory or chapel or infirmary for the ben- 
efit of the poor and sick. The directors of these establishments were called Cardi- 
nal Deacons. The number is fourteen. Thus the entire body comprises seventy 
members, in memory of the seventy Ancients of Israel and of the seventy disci- 
ples of our Saviour The Apostolic Senate, however, is rarely complete. Vacan- 
cies are left for future contingencies. 

When the Pope wishes to create a Cardinal, an act of his own accord, proprio 
motu, he convokes a secret consistory, and, informing them of his intention, asks 
their advice: “ Quid vobis videtur?’? The candidate is said to be in petto, whilst 
his name is withheld. The promotion is proclaimed and celebrated by a public fes- 
tivity. Ingopen consistory,a few days after, the Pontiff places on his head the 
red hat; when the oath of fidelity is taken. Subsequently the Pope, in technical 

language, closes and opens the mouth of the new Cardinal; that is, interdicts for a 
time and then grants the privilege of sharing, by a deliberative voice, in the ad- 
ministrative duties of the apostolic body. Afterwards he gives the ring and as- 
signs the title. The insignia of the cardinalate are the red calotte and biretta, scar- 
let stockings, mantle and cassock, ring set with sapphire and figured beneath with 
the éscutcheon of the pontiff who created the wearer. The color of the cassock 


**¢ The Supreme Pontiff,” says Benedict XIV, ‘‘ never treats of any difficult concern- 
ment without consulting his brethren, the Cardinals, although he knows that his power 
is sovereign and that he does not depend on their assent.”’ 
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is changed for violet in times of penance and mourning; or for pale rose, on the 
Sunday of Mid-Lent. The lace rochet, the silk or ermine rosetta, the mantalette 
and cappa magna or large scarlet mantle, which covers the entire person and which 
the attendant (caudatarius) rolls up to give freedom of action to the arms, are pe- 
culiar to the choir; the sacred vestments used on grand occasions of processions 
and festivals, are dalmaties for Cardinal Deacons, chasubles for Cardinal Priests, 
copes for Cardinal Bishops; whilst all wear the mitre. Their attire at extra-official 
times or what may be called their city dress, consists of a straight collar frock or 
military coat of black or bronze color, lined and embroidered with red, svarlet 
stockings, black tie-cornered hat with golden tassels, and sometimes a red mantle 
passemented with gold. In the robes of the Cardinals, the red predominates ; 
because the liturgy considers the color as a special symbol of their disposition to 
imitate the passion of Christ and shed their blood in defence of the Church. Thus 
Clement VII, in sending the red hat to Cardinal du Perron, bids him look on his 
dress, as a part of the bloody garment of Jesus Christ. ‘‘ Quasi particulam ali- 
quam vestimenti Redemptoris nostri ipsuis pretiosissimo conspersam sanguine.” 
The Cardinals are, in their official capacity, advisers of the Pope, during life; 
depositaries of his power at his death; electors of his successor when he has been 
laid inthe tomb. Most of this august body are white haired,aged men. Worthy 
Senate of the father of Christendom, whose years, experience, learning and vir- 
tues admirably fit them for their exalted functions and entitle them to the venera- 
tion of the faithful! Look at that assembly which graces and dignifies the chancel 
of St. Peter’s! It requires not the eye of a Cineas to discover these traits of noble- 
ness; whilst the physiognomist and the artist are charmed at once by the group- 
ing and configuration of splendid heads, by the saintly and brilliant characters 
which seal those collective forces. What can be more venerable than those holy 
and placid features, that attenuated figure weighed down by a self-sacrificing life, 
and labors whose limits are the extremities of the world? It is the aged prefect of 
the Propaganda or Urban College, Cardinal Fransoni, endeared to so many mis- 
sionary hearts by his gentle and paternal care. Again, how finely chiseled is that 
face, beaming with intellectuality and ministerial ability! Every lineament is 
stamped with asign of chieftainship. It is Cardinal Morichini, author of Roman 
Statistics, and President of the Commission of the Hospitals of Rome. And near 
him, see that conspicuous personage, with russet cassock and hood, broad expan- 
sive brow, distinctive contour and patriarchal beard, with all the evidences of firm 
and long tried virtue.* It is Cardinal Recanati, late Capuchin Monk, Confessor of 
Pius IX, and heroic defender of Papal rights, as Bishop administrator of Siniga- 
glia, during the revolutionary troubles. In his case, as in the history of Gregory 
XVI and so many of his brethren, the spirit of the Catholic Church is beautifully 
manifested ; when untrammeled by prejudices of birth and station and fortune, she 
selects and exalts the humble and the poor to her highest dignities.  Suscitansa 
terra inopem; ut collocet eum cum principibus populi sui.””_ One more we single 
out of that assemblage where all are eminent. He occupies a seat opposite the 
Pontiff, in the class of Deacons. He is in the prime of life, not yet fifty years old. 
His hair is of raven hue; his complexion swarthy. The eye is intensely black, 
roving and piercing; the lips firmly compressed; the cast of countenance stern 
and authoritative. There are at times an air of profound meditation, as, even in 


*Members of Religious Orders, when admitted into the Sacred College, retain the 
color adopted and worn by these Orders. 
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the sanctuary or in processions, the raised hand supports the cheek of the thinker, 
Grave functions and responsibilities, as well as nature, have rendered his aspect 
more impressive than prepossessing ; but he is a man, who supports with great 
intellectual power, consummate address, unwavering courage and loyalty, the 
burden imposed upon him, as prime minister, counselor, confidant and aid of Pio 
Nono. It is Cardinal Antonelli, Secretary of State. 

As becomes their rank and office, the Cardinals move with a certain pomp and 
ceremony. They dress in splendid robes; they ride in stately equipages ; they 
dwell in palaces and are surrounded by many attendants. But they exhibit, in 
their intercourse with the world, that rare kindness of heart and courtesy of man- 
ners which distinguish the true gentleman, and owe their origin to the principles 
and teaching of the Catholic religion. Approach them in their princely halls, 
and they receive you as friends and honored children ; meet them in the streets, 
and with a benignant smile and uncovered head, they salute you as their brethren 
and equals in the charity of Christ. There is in the condescension of these emi- 
nent prelates, no lofty politeness to remind you of your inferior position, no patro- 
nizing affability to annoy and mortify you. I am sure that they wear under their 
superb habits, a spirit of humility and self-denial — perhaps like Cardinal Bellar- 
mine, the iron belt and hair cloth —and in the midst of gorgeous decorations, re 
member the frailty of human nature and the end of all things earthly. Thereis 
not, whatever ignorant and silly tourists may imagine and publish, a life of vain, 
idle, sensual pomp. They have no time to spend in frivolities and unseemly di- 
versions. They administer the government of the Catholic world; and occupy 
themselves with the momentous interests of the universal Church, when not en- 
gaged with their private devotions and the public ceremonial of religion. Nor 
have they the means, if they had the will, to spend in unworthy pursuits and 
amusements. They receive, with the exception of the Cardinal Vicar, Grand 
Penetentiary, Secretary of State, &c., whose salary is one-half greater, an annual 
stipend of four thousand dollars. A large proportion of this sum is devoted to 
charitable and artistic purposes, to foundations of religious asylums, to repairs of 
churches, to endowments of humane and learned establishments. Considering, ex- 
clusive of their commendable expenditures, the state which, as princes, they are 
obliged to maintain, it is not wonderful that their poorly supplied exchequer is soon 
exhausted, and that at death, their funeral expenses are often defrayed by the privy 
purse of the Supreme Pontiff or by the public treasury. 

But we pass to the centre of the Catholic organization, whose light these illus- 
trious men reflect, to the chief of the hieratic body, from whose life they draw 
their own vitality : and surely, if the Cardinals are worthy to surround the chair 
of Peter, as an Apostolic College, Pius IX, by his labors, sufferings and virtues, is 
eminently worthy to preside over their councils, as their elected sovereign, and, by 
the providence of God, to rule His Church, as Supreme Pontiff. The biography 
of this great and good man is exceedingly interesting in all the details of his event- 
ful career; but too limited in space to expatiate on a theme, touchingly familiar- 
ized, in its prominent facts, to the hearts of his children, I present merely the de- 
sultory ideas which strike the visitor who is favored with a near approach to the 
successor of the prince of the Apostles. 

The beautiful symbolism which spiritualizes matter and infuses the Christian 
sentiment into visible and palpable forms, employed in the service of the Catholic 
religion, gives a mystic signification to the insignia and costume of the Pope. In 
the range of colers adopted by the Church, for the celebration of her mysteries, 
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the black and white occupy the two extremes: the black, to represent the labor 
and penance of man, in his fallen state; the white, to figure the purity and joy of 
his rehabilitation. Whilst, therefore, the inferior clergy, united more intimately 
with their fellow-men, wear the black soutane, their ordinary habit, expressive of 
mourning and suitable to penetential works, the Supreme Pontiff, crown of the 
hierarchy and type of a redeemed humanity, is attired in a white cassock. This is 
relieved by a red mozetta or tippet, which covers his shoulders and breast ; and re- 
minds him that, like his Divine Master, he must live and die a martyr of charity. 
Silk is the inaterial of the cassock ; or serge, if the Pope had been a member of the 
regular clergy. He wears in addition, white calotte or skull-cap, white stockings, 
red shoes edged with gold and embroidered with a cross on the instep. The pecu- 
liarity of the Pontifical color is traced to a very early period. Eusebius narrates 
the miraculous apparition of a dove over the head of St. Fabian; and some au- 
thors attribute to this epoch, the assumption of the white costume. But it is 
probably more ancient: for the same Eusebius tells us that this color was used in 
the times of the Apostles, and that St. James, first Bishop of Jerusalem, was 
clothed with linen: “ Linea veste aut sindone induebatur.”” According to St. Cy- 
ril, the Patriarchs of Jerusalem were distinguished from the inferior ministers by 
their white dress. The Popes of the primitive ages, as we learn from ancient mo- 
saics, were vested in white. Under the old law, the raiment of the high priest 
was fine linen ; and perhaps St. Peter, cherishing the ancient tradition of the syn- 
agogue, wished to preserve the memory of the white robe with which our Saviour 
was clothed during his passion and the garment of light, “* white as snow,” which 
had dazzled his eyes on Thabor. This color is invariably retained. The vest- 
ments and ornaments of the Pope, when he celebrates the divine mysteries or per- 
forms some sacred function, are sandals, amice, alb, cincture, succintory,* stole, 
maniple, tunic, dalmatic, chasuble, pallium, fanon,+ falda,t cope, formal,| mitre, 
tiara. He carries no crozier. In the hands of a bishop, the crook of this badge 
signifies a limited jurisdiction ; but the government of the Pope is universal. He 
wears only when he chants mass pontifically, the pectora cross, which is not, as 
Benedict XIV remarks, a sign of jurisdiction. The papal cross precedes the Pon- 
tiff always and every where: for he is the Bishop of bishops, and the world is 
his diocese. He, like bishops, has three mitres; the first adorned with precious 
stones and a bandlet of gold which forms the base; the second degarnished of this 
rich border ; the third made of plain silver tissue. The tiara or triple crown is not 
worn during the sacrifice of the mass: it or the mitre and cope are used, with two 
or three exceptions, in other sacred offices. On great solemnities the Pontiff, seated 
in the “ sedra gestatoria” or pontifical chair of crimson velvet, is upborne by a 
number of attendants (sediari) and carried with state into the interior of the Basi- 
lica. In St. Peter’s and some other of the great patriarchal or cathedral churches of 


*The Succintory, peculiar to the Pope, resembles a maniple, pendant at the left side, 
and embroidered with alamb bearing a red cross. It is supposed to have been used asa 
purse when the Pope distributed alms. 

t The Fanon or Orale is a silk veil or tippet worn round the shoulders and breast, half 
over the alb, half over the outer robes. 

} The Falda is a long and ample skirt of silk, the sides and train of which are borne by 
the papal assistants. 

|| The Formal is a silver plate in releivo, finely gilt in front, and figured and encircled 
with gems, worn on the Pope’s breast. 
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Rome, are papal or reserved altars, where, by a singular prerogative, none but the 
Pope can officiate, unless by a special brief attached to one of the columns of the 
baldachin, during the holy sacrifice. 

The ordinary dress of the Pontiff is the white cassock and mozetta, red shoes and 
red hat, edged and banded with gold.* Thus costumed he assists at the Congre- 
gations and Consistories of the Cardinals, or passes, in his magnificent equipage, 
through the streets of Rome. The contrast of simplicity, of personal attire and 
splendor of the papal cortege often struck me favorably, as I saw him, after the 
principal toils of the day had ceased, visiting the different churches, where, during 
Lent, the stations were held, and received as one of his devoted children, the pater- 
nal smile and blessing which he dispensed incessantly to the kneeling crowd. 

The Pontiff is accessible to his own subjects and foreign visitors; but as the 
number of applicants for an audience is very great and his own duties many and 
important, some specific tinge and formality of approach are necessary. The Min- 
isters resident at Rome learn from the major domo or chamberlain when they can 
present the voyagers of their own nations; whilst members of the clergy are noti- 
fied, through the same channel, when they may be honored with an interview. 

It was my good fortune to be introduced to our holy father by the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
S.; and the favor was enhanced by the considerate and friendly manner in which 
it was conferred. Should this page pass under the eye of this excellent gentleman, 
distinguished as an alumnus of the Propaganda, and ornament of the American 
church, it may serve to remind him of the unfeigned pleasure which his society 
gave his compatriot, and assure him anew of the grateful memory in which the 
writer holds his many kindnesses, during his sojourn in the Eternal City. 

On the appointed day, after ample preparations, we drove to the Vatican. We 
mount the magnificent staircase (Scala Regia), march through the Swiss guard, 
(attired and armed as their fathers were, centuries ago), who present arms as we 
pass in honor of our Episcopal guide. Crossing the court between the loggie of 

-Raphael and the Palace proper, we are ushered into a handsome vestibule, and 
another and another, where are several liveried domestics; and finally into the 
outer antichamber, two rooms from the audience chamber. Here musing and 
chatting, and admiring the rich decorations of the apartments, we were kept more 
than an hour beyond the specified time. 

Several Cardinals had preceded us to make their reports, and other persons been 
presented, in advance of ourselves. The Bishop’s turn came at last. He had his 
audience, and by a touch of his bell, announcing his readiness to receive us, the 
Rev. Secretary of Dr. S. and myself were summoned by the Pope. Conducted by 
Monsignor Talbot, we entered the reception room, which was small compared to 
those which we had traversed. What were the decorations of that chamber I 
cannot tell ; for I saw but one object; and that was the great and holy man who 
adorned it. Seated at a table, in an arm chair, was the father of the faithful, dressed 
in his white cassock, cape and calotte. I knelt first at the door, as the cere- 
mony required ; then at his side. He gave me his hand, instead of the gemmed 
foot to kiss ; and blessed me. I rose to my feet and stood before him. Never shall 
I forget that face, and look and manner. From the pictures which I had seen in 


* This sacerdotal decoration was worn by the Jewish high priest. [Exod. xxviii, 36]. 
It encircled the brows of the Apostles St. John and St. James; and of St. Ambrose, one 
of their noblest successors. It is said in the olden chronicle: ‘‘ Serta readimitus gestabat 
lucida fronte Distincta gemmis.”’ 
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the United States, I had regarded his appearance as very prepossessing ; and as he 
passed me in St. Peter’s I was led to believe hima handsome man. But standing 
within a pace of him and perusing those remarkable features, I came to the con- 
clusion that he is the handsomest man I ever saw; that his face is truly beautiful 
in the full acceptation of that term. His features are regular; the brow, and nose 
and mouth finely modeled. A benign smile lights up the countenance; and the 
eye is loveliness itself. It has all the warm affections of a father beaming on you; 
softened in its liquid black with a woman’s tenderness. There is something inex- 
pressibly touching in its look. And then his address, so kind, so gentle, so cheer- 
ful, so familiar. ‘You are prompted to tell him any thing; you are tempted to ask 
any favor. He asked a few questions and said some words to me in an easy, 
chatty, parental tone. Not to trespass too long on his time, a portion of which 
others claimed, I at once placed in his hand a petition, wherein [ craved certain 
indulgences, &c. for myself and friends. He read the petition and glanced at 
the names inscribed ; then granted all I solicited, by signing the paper with the 
date and his autograph. Having obtained in addition his blessing on a huge pile 
of beads, medals and crucifixes, we retired, charmed with the incidents of our 
interview and filled with admiration of the character and virtues of Pio Nono. I 
cannot indeed conceive how any man can approach this noble-hearted, amiable 
and sainted Pontiff without being attracted and won by his excellent qualities, 
“Tanto homini fidus, tante virtutis amator.”? I am therefore little disposed to 
forgive those ungrateful and heartless Italians, who rebelled against his paternal 
sway, grieved his generous spirit, and prematurely turned his hairs white. The 
words of Cicero pro domo sua, might be written on their graves. ‘‘ Cum ferro, 
cum metu, cum previlegio, cum presentibus copiis perditorum et minis et nefario 
federe, servitute oppressam civitatem tenerent. Libertatis signum posuerunt ma- 
gis ad ludibrium impudentiz, quam ad simultationem religionis.”” They deserve 
the severest scourging for their infamous conduct; and I sincerely pray that they 
may yet get it in this world, in order to escape it in the next. 

As we re-entered the antichamber, we met an humble, discalceated monk, whose 
claim to admission, like that of the highest prelate, was acknowledged ; and whd, 
no doubt, was graciously received by the holy father. His palace and heart, in- 
deed, are open to all his children. As an illustration of his amiable condescension, 
I am tempted to give an anecdote, before I close this letter. A few days before 
his departure from Rome, Mgr. Gousset, the present eminent Cardinal Archbishop 
of Rheims, was grieved to find his valet, an honest and faithful domestic, so sick 
as most unlikely to be unable to accompany him. But the grief of the valet was 
equally great; he had had no opportunity of being presented to the Pope. Some 
hours before the time appointed to leave, the servant was missing. The Cardinal, 
who was much attached to him, was anxious and distressed with the fear that 
some mishap had befallen him in an access of fever. In the midst of the alarm 
which his absence produced, the servant appeared, and to the enquiries of his Em- 
inence where he had been, he replied that he had been to the Vatican and had been 
favored by a special audience ; and to authenticate his tale, he showed a pair of 
beads which the Pontiff had given him. The tale was so improbable and the in- 
dulgence so extraordinary, that the Cardinal was convinced that his valet was out 
of his head, and therefore desired that he might be carried to his room and a phy- 
sician sent for. But the valet stoutly maintained that his statement was true and 
appealed to the chamberlain of the Pope to confirm it. On enquiry it was found 
tobe correct. He had gone to the Vatican, seen Monsignor de Merode, the cham- 

92 Vow. Il.—No. 12. 
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berlain of the day, and earnestly besought him to obtain an audience at once. The 
prelate assured him it was impossible ; that formalities were necessary even for the 
princes of the church ; and that he would have to enter his petition regularly and 
wait a proper time. But the servant resolutely declared that this was impossible, 
that he was obliged to leave next day and must see the Pope then ; and so im- 
portuned: him to make the trial, that after a long resistance, the chamberlain re 
ported the case to the Holy Father. His good heart was touched by the earnest piety 
of the-domestic ; he ordered him to be admitted ; gave him his blessing; and as a 
sign of his approbation and in memory of this unusual favor, presented him his 
own rosary as a keepsake. H. 





‘THE CHILD OF THE CHOIR. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


CHAPTER III. 
The Captain of the Hussars. 


Many times already had the beneficent hand of Providence renewed the flowers 
which grew upon the now lonely graveof Susanna Joubert. No news from Sera- 
phin had yet reached the curate of the White Cross, for the son of the Count of 
A. was always for him, the child whom he had seen grow up in the bosom of the 
sanctuary, and he continued in his prayers and recollections of him to give him 
the name by which he had known him. It is true that a sum quite sufficient to 
ipdemnify the curate for the expenses of his education had been sent by the pa- 
rents of his spiritual son. The poor of the village received the greater part of it 
in the name of this cherished child; they had however carefully avoided, in the 
letter sent, to speak of Seraphia. This cruel treatment deeply wounded the cv- 
rate, for which he was very far from accusing his pupil. He knew that he could 
not be ungrateful, and this silence afflicted him still more, because he feared they 
had done violence to his beloved Seraphin. ‘Oh! without doubt,” he would say 
to himself, “ my child is unhappy; they have deprived him of the consolation of 
writing to me, that he may forget the holy affections of his youth, which agree so 
little with the duties now imposed upon him. If I only knew where to find him, 
most certainly I would go tosee him. Yes, on foot, with my stick in hand, would 
I travel the whole of France, if necessary, to behold him once more, and no one 
should again snatch him from my arms.” 

The disconsolate pastor loved to traverse the places he remembered to have visited 
with his dear Seraphin. He would walk upon the banks of the Aube, as if to seek 
him under the willows, where they had so often sat together. And when he was 
sure that his weakness would have no other witness than God, he would give 
free scope to his tears, in thinking of the time when his beloved pupil poured into 
his bosom all his thoughts, when he opened to him his angelic heart and promised 
to live and die under his guidance. These delightful anticipations of the future, 
which smiled upon the old age of the pastor, had vanished like a dream: he was 
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now alone, and the oak which had resisted so many storms was now weaker than 
the shrubbery which had grown up under its foliage. Nevertlieless, towards the 
middle of the year 1812, the curate received a letfer, post marked Germany. He 
hastily glanced at the superscription, and recognized the writing of Seraphin. 
His heart beat violently whilst breaking the seal, and the tears which inundated 
his eyes scarcely permitted him to read the following lines : — 

“My Farner! —Can you pardon my long silence? This cruel silence was 
imposed upon me by the most rigid orders, and I could not write to you without 
disobeying a will you had taught me to respect. At last I. am free, and scarcely 
am I restored to liberty, than I feel that I must epen my heart to him who, after 
God, has the right to read all my thoughts. 

“My heart is not changed — but oh! my father, could you this day recognize 
your pupil condemned to live amid scenes of violence and the horrors of war! The 
faultis not mine: my mother told meshe would die ifI did not follow the career in 
which my father had so distinguished himself. 

“In compliance with her wishes I have entered this bloody road “which, they 
say, leads to glory. My father! you taught me to love mankind as my brothers, 
but often I have felt my heart chilled in beholding them since] came among them. 
Like the dove sent out by Noah after the deluge, I have found no place to rest. 
Oh! how sad is it to live in the world, and how many ‘times have I regretted the 
sweet peace of my childhood, my flowers, my poor, and the sacred hymns on 
days of solemnity, and even the grave of my benefactress, my good Susanna. 

“Now, my father! I will write often to you, and you will answer me, will you 
not?) Your holy words will console me in the abyss of misery in which I am 
plunged —they will soften the grief that I feel amid the cries of blood and rage 
that | hear around me. 

“We have just entered Russia; I seek not to know the destiny God has in re- 
serve for me, but you know it is not death that I fear, when I groan under the 
frightful duties imposed upon me. My father! pray for me.” 

The principal inhabitants of the village, the good people, who came often to see 
the pastor and enquire for the “ Child of the Choir,” heard of the receipt of this letter, 
which gave a momentary joy to the good curate. He read it upon the grave of Su- 
sanna Joubert, he pressed it to his heart, and fancied he heard the voice of his 
cherished pupil, but soon he thought of the dangers Seraphin was about to en- 
counter — when it seemed to him that the letters were delayed he would read with 
avidity the public papers to learn the route of the army, he who was so great.a 
stranger to political affairs. 

After the battle of Smolensk, the curate ceased to receive any news from his 
pupil, and when the unfortunate result of the Russian campaign was known in 
France, he no longer doubted that his Seraphin had fallen a victim. God wished 
to punish the pride of the man, whom he had formerly taken by the hand and 
raised to the throne. ‘To triumphs succeeded defeats. France was exhausted by 
protracted wars; she lost those brave armies which, for so long a time, had 
held victory captive under their banners. All that were capable of bearing arms 
were taken from agricultural and commercial pursuits, and France was unable to 
defend herself except by those little skilled in the use of arms. 

Foreigners took possession of the frontiers, and Champagne now became the 
field of battle in which the fate of Europe was to be decided. It still presents 
itself to our memory, with its burnt cities, its ravaged fields, and its heroic popu- 
lation resisting, as one man, the armies of foreigners. 

It was in the month of March, 1814, when a cloud of Cossacks, sustained by a 
number of Russians and Prussians, appeared on the banks of the Aube. It is 
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well known what superhuman efforts the French soldiers made at this period, 
and the man for whom the nation had made so many painful sacrifices. We need 
not here retrace the great and terrible scenes of the 20th and 21st of March; twice 
the little city of Arcis, on the Aube, was taken and re-taken by the French and 
the enemy. The village of the White Cross shared largely in the miseries which 
followed these fearful struggles. Its streets were covered with dead bodies, frag- 
ments of arms, broken cannon, and wounded soldiers who every where filled the 
air with piercing cries. 

In the midst of this frightful desolation, the curate, aided by a small number of 
the inhabitants who had not been able to take arms, with the women and children, 
endeavored to succor the victims of this disastrous war. All the houses were 
crowded with the sick and dying, and the greater part having been several times 
pillaged, offered no resources to the charity of the venerable pastor. His own 
house, large yard planted with trees, and neighboring grounds were converted into 
hospitals, in which they bestowed all the care it was possible to administer under 
these fatal circumstances, to the unfortunate victims of the war, who had been 
transported thither, without distinction and without preference. Truly charity 
does not stop to consider the nation or language of any one. She embraces all in 
the love of Jesus Christ. 

Suddenly frightful screams were heard. The few inhabitants who had survived 
the misfortunes of the war and the fatigues of which their pastor had given them 
the example, hastened in despair, with their hands raised towards heaven, into the 
court of the presbytery. The curate is quickly informed of the cause of this tu- 
mult, and he learns that a brisk engagement of cavalry had taken place at the en- 
trance of the village between the French and a body of Cossacks, These last 
were then masters of the field, and they signalized their victory by death and con- 
flagration: the greater part of the houses were already in flames, and they were 
not slow in surrounding the curate’s dwelling ; they precipitated themselves upon 
the crowd who had fled there for protection, and rode their horses over the bodies 
of the wounded. At this frightful spectacle, the holy priest presented himself be- 
fore the barbarians, in the faint hope of moderating the fury of their rage: but 
they heard him without understanding him, and already twenty bloody sabres 
were pointed at his head. At this moment the trumpet resounded, the Cossacks 
raised horrid yells. A squadron of French Hussars had forced their entrance into 
the village. The captain ordered it to the presbytery, and, quickly surveying the 
scene of horror that was passing, threw himself upon the Cossacks, dealt them ter- 
rible blows, and struck down those who threatened the life of the kneeling curate, 
already inundated with blood. He then alighted from his horse and caught the 
pastor in his arms. “My father! my father ;”? cried he; and he pressed him to 
his heart. The curate cast upon his preserver his dying looks ; he could scarcely 
see him for the veil of blood that covered his face. This officer was Seraphin! 
** My son!” cried he, and fainted away. “O, misfortune! misfortune!” ex- 
claimed the young man, casting his sabre upon the ground, and endeavoring to 
eall the old man to life. 

The pastor opened his eyes, he saw his pupil and smiled sadly upon him. 

«‘ Captain, mount your horse, you have not a moment to lose; the Russian ca- 
valry is here and we are surrounded on all sides,”’ cried a cavalier. But the young 
man heard him not, and continued to bestow attention on the wounded old man, 
Javishing on him the most tender and endearing names. 
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«The Child of the Choir! the Child of the Choir!” exclaimed the people of 
the village, who were gathered round their pastor; but the French were faraway, 
and the enemy had entered the village. ‘They soon perceived the uniform of Sera- 
phin, and precipitating themselves upon him, they dragged him from the arms of 
the curate, who again fell heavily upon the pavement, and Seraphin was borne 
away by his vanquishers amid a cloud of dust that followed their departure. 


CHAPTER IV. 
The Vicar. 


Grant, O my God! that these sad remembrances may be the last that we shall 
have to bequeath to future generations. Grant that the ravages of war may never 
again mark with blood and devastation the sweet country of our birth, which your 
Providence has enriched with so many blessings. 

There must be a powerful principle in society to efface, so quickly, the bloody 
traces of a war so ruinous as that of 1814. In the spring of 1816, two years only 
after these terrible events, the pretty village of the White Cross had emerged from 
its ruins. The vines upon the neighboring hills were budding, the trees were in 
blossom, and peace, like the creative word of God, poured new abundance and life 
into the desolated provinces. The disbanding of the armies had restored to the ex- 
hausted population a crowd of robust arms, that had retaken the plough, and, 
little by little, the past, with its ruins and misery, gave place to hope with its 
flowers and sweet smile, which rose upon France like a beneficent star. The 
curate of the White Cross had recovered from his wounds. The rapidity with 
which the last political events transpired put an end to the war, and did not permit 
a renewal of the horrible scenes of which Champagne had been the theatre. The 
cure of the old priest was slow, for he had in his heart a more cruel wound than 
the one that caused his blood to flow. Seraphin —he would not consent to give 
him any other name — had appeared to him like a protecting angel in the midst of 
carnage and desolation. What had become of him? Had the generous young 
man met his death in trying to save his life? The journals spoke of the General 
of A. who had fallen with many other brave men; but his son did not occupy so 
distinguished a rank in the army, as that rumor should concern itself with him. 
This was a sad remembrance for the suffering old man. Besides, so many severe 
trials had worn out his life, his strength was exhausted, and his physical maladies, 
the sad attendants of our declining years upon earth, joined to the anguish of his 
mind, rendered it very difficult for him to perform the functions of the holy minis- 
try. At length he was informed that a vicar was about to be sent to him, who 
would share his labors and aid him in finishing the mission he had so long 
fulfilled. 

It was Sunday morning; the sun rose brilliantly in the serene sky; the curate 
was seated before the door of the presbytery, surrounded by the villagers, whose 
assistance was necessary to enable him to go to the church. “ My children,” said 
he to them, “‘ we must soon part. I feel that I have but a short time to remain 
With you, to see you thus assembled around me. Love him who will succeed me 
as you have loved me.’’? Then he wiped away the tears that were flowing from 

his eyes, and added with a sigh: “Alas! it is not the will of God that I should 
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have the happiness to die, after having confided you to him whom my heart has 
chosen, and whom I love as tenderly as you love your own children. My Sera- 
phin! what has become of you? Behold that beautiful sun which has so often 
seen us together on the banks of the Aube; but thou! what has become of thee? 
There is no one here now, but myself; a poor, old man, whose eyes will soon be 
closed by the hand of the stranger.” ‘Father,’ said one of the villagers, “ you 
have often told us that we must never despair of the goodness of God : have you not 
taught us how to suffer? Drive away these melancholy thoughts which make 
you sick.”’ 

Suddenly he became silent; he had accidentally turned his eyes on the side of 
the avenue, at the extremity of which an ecclesiastic was seen advancing slowly 
under the trees, followed by a man carrying a valise. All eyes were turned 
towards the road; the most profound silence reigned around the curate. No one 
dared to anticipate the meaning of this incident. 

The ecclesiastic appeared to walk with difficulty, he often stopped and looked 
with emotion on this scene of other years. At Jength the curate perceived him; 
asad smile played upon his lips, he endeavored to rise, but his enfeebled limbs 
sank under him, and he fell back upon the chair. As the ecclesiastic approached, 
he crossed his arms upon his breast and looked at him attentively. ‘* You are 
welcome, my friend,” said the curate. ‘‘ You see these good people love their 
pastor; you will be happy among them, as I have been for many years.” 

The young ecclesiastic cast himself at the knees of the curate, grasped his 
trembling hands, covered it with kisses and bathed it with tears. 

«Enough! enough! my friend, my brother,”’ cried the curate, much affected, 
**] do not merit these marks of respect and attachment which you bestow upon 
me. Oh! whoare you then?” “Iam the child whom you have mourned,” 
said the young man with a choking voice. ‘My father, give me your blessing, 
for I have returned to you and forever. I am Seraphin, Tue CuiLp or THE 
Cuore.” 


THE DIALOGUES OF ST. GREGORY.—VII. 
CHAPTER IIlI. 
HOW HE BROKE THE GLASS WITH THE SIGN OF THE CROSS. 


Grecory.— Temptation therefore leaving him, the man of God, like a well 
tilled field, cleared of thorns, furnished yet more abundantly a rich harvest of vir- 
tues. His name therefore became famous, by the rumors of his wonderful manner 
of life. Not far away, there was a monastery, of which the superior being de- 
ceased, the whole congregation came forth to the venerable Benedict and earnestly 
entreated him to preside over them. For a long time he refused, foretelling them 
that his own and the manners of the brethren would not agree; but overcome at 
last by their prayers, he assented. And when, in the same monastery, he required 
a strict observance of the regular life, and no one was allowed, as before, to turn 
aside from a holy conversation either to the right or to the left, the enraged brethren 
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began at first to Aecuse themselves, that they had ever requested him to take the 
direction of them, whose crooked ways so ill accorded with his straight forward 
rule. And when they perceived how under him nothing unlawful was permitted, 
and as they grieved to give up their wonted ways, and found it hard to be com- 
pelled to meditate new things in the old mind, even as the life of good men is 
always burdensome to those of depraved manners, some of them dared to plot his 
death, and having consulted together, they mingled poison with his wine. And 
when the glass cup, in which the fatal potion was contained, was presented for 
blessing to the Father, as he reclined according to a custom of the monastery, 
Benedict, with uplifted hand, made the sign of the cross, and with that sign broke 
the glass, though held at a distance from him; and so was it shattered, as if instead 
of a cross, he had cast a stone in that vessel of death. The man of God immedi- 
ately understood how it had held the drink of death, since it could not bear the 
sign of life; and thereupon he arose, and with placid countenance and tranquil 
mind, addressed+the brothers summoned before him, saying: “Almighty God 
have mercy upon you, brethren; why would you do such things tome? Did I 
not tell you before, that your ways and mjne could never agree? Go and seek 
for yourselves a father according to your own habits, for henceforward you can 
have me no more.””? And so he returned to his beloved solitude, and with none 
but the eye of the heavenly Monitor upon him, he dwelt within himself. 

Peter. —I do not so clearly understand the meaning of this—he dwelt 
within himself. 

Grecory. — Had the saint wished to force them to obedience, all conspiring as 
they were against him, and differing from him so widely in their manner of life, 
he might perhaps have fallen into an excess of rigor, and lost the due measure of 
tranquillity, while his mind would have been diverted from the light of contempla- 
tion. Wearied every day by their irregularity, he would be less careful about his 
own welfare, and perhaps would neglect himself without saving them. For when- 
ever we are carried away with anxious thoughts, we exist indeed, but as it were, 
not within ourselves, because regarding not at all to ourselves, we wander abroad. 
Would we say that one was within himself, who went away into a far country, 
wasted the portion he had received, joined himself to one of the citizens and fed 
swine, which he could see filling themselves, while he hungeredZand of whom it 
is written, that when at length he began to think upon all he had lost, “* Return- 
ing to himself, he said; how many hired servants in my father’s house abound 
with bread 2”? If therefore he were within, from whence did he return to, himself? 
This venerable man then I may say to have dwelt within himself, because always 
vigilant in his watch upon himself, ever considering himself as in the presence of 
the Creator, ever examining himself, his mind’s eye never wandered away to out- 
ward things. 

Perer. — How then shall we understand what is written of the Apostle Peter, 
when he was led out of prison by the angel? He coming to himself, said: ‘* Now 
I know in very deed, that the Lord hath sent his angel, and hath delivered me out 
of the hand of Herod, and from all the expectation of the people of the Jews.” 

Grecory. — In two ways, Peter, we are led out from ourselves; one, when by 
error of thought we fall beneath, the other when by grace of contemplation, we 
are lifted above, ourselves. That one therefore who fed the swine, by dissipation 
and impurity of mind, fell beneath himself; this one whom the angel released and 
transported to ecstasy, was indeed out of, but above himself. Each returned to 
himself; the former, when with his heart he gathered him up from the error of 
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his ways, the latter, when from the heights of contemplation, he came back to the 
common understanding wherein he was before. The venerable Benedict therefore, 
in that solitude dwelt within himself, inasmuch as he kept within the bounds of 
meditation ; for as often as with the ardor of contemplation he was wrapt on high, 
doubtless he lett himself beneath. 

Peter. —I am well pleased. But I pray thee, ought he to abandon the brothers 
if he had once undertaken the charge of them ? 

Grecory. — The bad are then patiently to be endured, as [ think, Peter, when 
there are found some good ones in their number, who may be benefitted. For where 
the fruit of the good is every way wanting, it sometimes happens that labor be- 
stowed on the bad, is useless ; especially when there are sources near at hand which 
could furnish better fruit toGod. For whose sake then should the holy man make 
a stand, when he perceived all joined in one mind to persecute him? And often- 
times, (which is worthy of remark), when they perceive their labor to be without 
fruit, perfect men designedly remove to another place, where they may find fruit 
for their labor. Whence also that great preacher, who wished to be dissolved and 
to be with Christ, to whom to live was Christ and to die was gain, who not only 
himself sought the combat of affliction, but exhorted others to the same endurance, 
having suffered persecution at Damascus, in order to escape, sought the wall, the 
rope, the basket, and desired to be let down secretly. Do we say then, that Paul 
feared death, which he protests that he even desired for the love of Jesus ? Rather, 
when he found in that place that there was for him but hard labor and little fruit, 
he reserved himself for labor elsewhere, that should be with fruit. Because the 
brave soldier of God would not be held in durance, he gained the open field of 
battle. Wherefore also, if you listen, you will shortly learn how the venerable 
Benedict deserted not so many perverse ones, as in other places he raised up, from 
the death of the soul. 

Peter. — That it is as you teach, both plain reason and the apt example given, 
declare. But I pray thee, return to the order of narration of the great Father’s 
life. 

Grecory. — When fora long time in that solitude, the saint continued to 
increase in virtues and in signal acts, many were gathered together by him to the ser- 
vice of Almighty God ; so that with the help of the Omnipotent Lord Jesus Christ, 
he built there twelve monasteries, to which he appointed twelve monks for supe- 
riors; a few he retained near him, such ashe deemed should be further instructed 
by himself. Then also began the pious noblemen of the city of Rome, to resort to 
him, and to give to him their sons, to be reared up to Almighty God. Then too it 
was, that Equitius and Tertullus, the Patrician, committed to him their children, 
of great promise, namely : Maurusand Placidus; of whom Maurus the younger, 
as he was distinguished by his good demeanor, was the assistant of the master ; 
Placidus as yet kept his boyish ways. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
HOW THE MONK OF ERRANT MIND WAS REFORMED. 


In one of the monasteries he had built thereabouts, was a certain Monk, who 
could not fix his mind in prayer: but as soon as the brothers bowed themselves to 
mecitation, :c would go out of (oors,and with idle mind employ himself about 
some earthly and transitory matters. After having been frequently admonished 
by his Abbot, he was conducted to the man of God, who chid him severely for his 
folly, but, returned to the monastery, scarcely two days did he observe the admoni- 
tion ; for on the third day, resuming his old ways, he began to rove about in time 
of prayer. This being told to the servant of God, by the same father whom he 
had appointed to the monastery, he said: “I will come myself and reform him.” 
And when the man of God came to the monastery, and at the appointed hour, the 
divine office being finished, the brothers gave themselves to meditation, he saw a 
little black boy pulling at the habit of this monk, who could not persevere in 
prayer, and drawing him away tothe door. He then said privately to the father, 
Pompeianus, by name, and to the servant of God, Maurus: “Do you not perceive 
who itis that is enticing away this monk?’ But they answering that they did 
not, he says to them: “ Let us pray that you may see whom he thus ‘ollows.” 
And after two days of prayer, Maurus saw, but Pompeianus, the superior, could 
notsee it. Another day, therefore, prayer being finished, the man of God going 
forth from the chapel, found the monk standing without; and for his blindness of 
heart, struck him with a rod ; and from that day forward, he suffered nothing more 
from the enticement of that evil spirit, but continued steadfast in the work of 
prayer; and theenemy of his soul so feared to tule in his thoughts, as if he him- 
self had received the blow. 





CHAPTER V. 


HOW AT THE PRAYERS OF "HE M "I CT GOD, V ATER CAME FROM THE 
ROC ON THE MOUNTAIN. 


Of the monasteries he had erected in that place, three were high up on the cliffs 


of the mountains, «1d it was very laborious for the brothers to be obliged always to 
come down to the lake to draw water, particularly as there was serious danger fo 

those descending timorously t!\° steep of the mountain. Accordingly the brothers 
from the three monasteries, assembli:, together, came ‘> the servant of God, say- 
ing: “It is difficult for us to descend every day to the lake for water, and therefore 
the monasteries must be changed from that place.”” He kind!y consoling, dismissed 


them; and the same night taking with him the !':‘!e boy Placidus, whom we have 
mentioned above, ascended the mountain, and there spent some time in prayer 
The prayer ended, he set up three stones in the same place, {or a signal ; and with- 


out the knowledge of any of tie brethren, returned t- *'s own monastery. And 
when, at another day, the brothers returned to him on \ie same business, he said 
“ Go, and hollow out a little that rock on which you find three stones, piled one 


upon the other. Almighty God is able, even on the summit of that mountain, to 
afford water, and to spare you, in his infinite condescension, the labor of such a 
journey.” They going, found the rock, designated by Benedict, already distilling 
moisture. And when they had wrought out a hollow in the same, it was imme- 
diately filled with water, which issued forth in such abundance, that it still flows 


away freely, and is derived from the top, even to the bottom of the mountain. 
Vou. IIl.— No. 12. 
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CHAPTER VI... - 
HOW THE IRON RETURNED FROM THE BOTTOM OF THE WATER TO ITS HELVE, 


Another time a certain Goth poor in spirit, was converted to a religious life, 
whom the man of God gladly received. One day he directed an implement to be 
given him, (somewhat in the shape of a scythe,) that he should clear away the 
briars from a spot where a garden was to be made. Now the place lay at the 
shore of the lake ; and when the Goth, on account of the density of the bushes, ex- 
erted his whole strength, the blade flying from the handle, fell into the lake, where the 
depth of water was so great, that there could be no hope of again finding it. Upon 
this the Goth hastened trembling to Maurus, told him of the loss he had caused, 
and performed the penance of his fault. Maurus soon after had it made known 
to the servant of God, Benedict. The man of God hearing these things went to 
the place, took the helve from the hand of the Goth, and put it to the lake; and 
immediately the iron rose from the bottom, and entered the handle. Whereupon 
he returned the instrument to the Goth, saying: “‘ Work on now, and be not 
grieved.” 





CHAPTER VII. 


HOW MAURUS, HIS DISCIPLE, WALKED UPON THE WATER. 


One day while the venerable Benedict remained within his cell, Placidus the 
novice, went out to the lake to draw water; when letting down the bucket into the 
water incautiously, he slipped and fell in. The current instantly snatched him 
away, andalmost with the swiftness of an arrow, he was drawn under. But the 
man of God who still kept his cell, immediately discerned what had happened, 
and called Maurus in haste, saying: Brother Maurus, run, for the boy who went 
to draw water, has fallen into the lake, and the current is fast bearing him away.” 
A thing truly wonderful, and since the days of Peter the Apostle unheard of! The 
blessing asked and given, Maurus at the command of his Superior, hastened forth, 
and at the place whence the child was drifted away, supposing himself to be going 
upon dry land, he ran out upon the water, seized him by the hair and bore him 
quickly back to shore. As soon as he touched land, returning to himself, he 
looked back ; and as he perceived that he had ran upon the waters, what he would 
not have presumed he could do, this now done, he regarded with terror. Returning 
to the Father, he related the whole affair. The venerable Benedict, however, 
began to impute this, not to his own merits, but to the other’s obedience. While 
Maurus, on the other hand, was saying that it was done solely by his command; 
and that there was no virtue in doing, what he was unconscious at the time, he had 
done. In this friendly contest of mutual humility came for umpire the boy who 
had been rescued; for he said: ‘“* When I was drawn out from the water, I saw 
the abbot’s hood above me, and supposed that he was himself leading me forth.” 

Peter. —These are mighty works which you describe, and many are they who 
shall be edified by them; I, the more I drink of the fountain of his miracles, the 
more I thirst. 
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va Christmas. 


The musical chimes! the Christmas chimes! 
Are ringing afar through storied climes; 

The turrets of Notre Dame they shake, 

And the frozen echoes to life they wake 

Far up through the Alpine gorges white, — 
Where the convent crowns the craggy height. 


And the avalanche dark hath caught the call, 
Crashing along in its sounding fall: 

The torrents leap with a gladder bound — 
The winds like a Christmas anthem sound; 
The shepherd hath heard in vales below, 
Where his flocks wind o’er the shining snow: 


And lifis his voice in the chanted prayer, 

That answers back on the morning air: 
Through many a temple of feudal times 

Are pealing again the ancient chimes! 

They pealed when baron and knight were, there 
And armor rang, as they knelt in prayer. 


And the incense breath like the passing wind 
Ruffled the banners that drooped behind, 
Now where they shone in crest and steel 
The lines of the peaceful burghers kneel — 
The censor is swinging, the mass is said 
Over the tombs of forgotten dead! 


But the incense cloud arising faint 

Veileth the face of the sculptured saint, 

That still in the same gray niche doth pray 
As in the light of their vanished day! 

Alas! alas! with how swift a flight 

We sweep to the shadow of death and night. 


But joy for the Faith that fleeteth not; 
The sun and the star of our chequered lot, 
That shines on the sunset hills of life 

As if to point through peril and strife, 
The path the pilgrim of toil and time 
Traverses swift to his home sublime! 


Stil! on and on through the glades and dells 

Musical chorus of Christmas bells: 

Christmas speaks in the passing breeze, 

That chants throneh the boughs of the leafless trees — 


In the face of the wide blue heavens it smiles 


And sings in foam round the happy isles! 





Christmas. 


On, on, where the dusky cohorts’ wheel, 

It rings o’er the clash of meet.-zg steel —~ 

It cleaves through the battle, fierce*and hot, 
Through the rushing charge and the rending shot — 
And there in the turbaned moslem’s ways 

Rises the cliant of the Christmas praise! 


And it breaks with a low and plaintive swell 
O’er fields where the battling legions fell — 
O’er fields where the perishing dead are laid 
Rank over rank on the open glade: 

Without prayer or cross above their breast, 
In crimson battle they sank to rest. 


Is it not enough, that dark and swift 
Far on to the ebbless sea we drift; 

But man with hurrying hand must sweep 
His kindred off to the unknown deep! 
Alas! how his evil will hath marred 
The love of the long forgiving Lord. 


Many a vanishing age of time 

Hath circled swift since that light sublime 

First broke over Judah’s hills «far 

With the angel’s song and guiding star. 

We have called from old Earth unwoken powers — 
We pass like a breeze through forest bowers! 


We traverse the seas with steeds of flame, 

And the subject Earth to our yoke is tame: 

But what bring we, where the kings of old 

To the New Born One brought gems and gold — 
The kings of to-day with fire and sword 
Welcome the dawn of their gentle Lord. 


Their frankincense is the battle’s breath, 

That rises red o’er the fields of death — 

The prayer of their praise, the shriek and sigh, 
Where ghastly wrecks of the battle lie: 

The sict and shell that answering call 

From the leaguering ranks and tie battered wall! 
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Review of Current Literature. 


1. Lire or Jonw Curysostom, based on the investigations of Neander, Bohringer and 


others, by Frederic M. Perthes. — Translated from the German by Alvah Hovey and 

David B. Ford. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 1854. 

The life of a ‘* Romish”’ saint by a Protestant and a Protestant of the school of Ne- 

oder! What will the world say? Itis, indeed, something to wonder at. The atmos- 
phere of Roman sanctity has of late years been so peculiarly fatal to Protestantism, that 
itis a very miracle for any one, however armed, to venture within its influence. And 
at this time too, when every thing, that looks like Roman, is about to be branded as 
alien and treacherous to the country, it required a deal of moral courage, not easily 
explicable in Messrs. Jewett & Co. to venture on presenting such an old-fashioned saint 
as John the Goldenmouthed to the fastidious New England public. But there it is 
(who would believe it?) in a tolerably thick duodecimo. The circumstances of time, 
and place, and persons of this literary phenomenon, were not very great recommenda- 
tions in its favor, and we thought as it came before us, of another present once made to 
the public on the plains of old Troy by the crafty Greeks, and like the unhappy Lao- 
coon, we said to ourselves: ‘* We fear the Greeks, even when bringing gifts.”” Yet, 
sooth to say, the work has been very well done for those, who like not that any man 
should be called saint. Its style, apart from some slight inaccuracies, which are now 
becoming fashionable, is plain and free from all affectation, not at all marred by the Ger- 
manisms which have lately disfigured our literature, and savors very much of the 
pure, quaint style of our older classical writers. But it is ‘a wooden horse’’ after all 
For we cannot say as much in praise of the accuracy of the author in his reading of the 
works of his hero. We expected, asa matter of course, that he would not approve of 
many things, which he did not understand: for ‘* the sensual man perceiveth not the 
things that are of the spirit of God: for it is foolishness to him and he cannot under- 
stand; because it is spiritually examined.’’ (ICor. ii, 14.) But he certainly knows 
enough of the Greek language to know that his inference on page 73 against virginity is 
not warranted by the text of Chrysostom. The word, only, materially affects the 
sense. Nor is his translation on page 68 a whit more fair-dealing and honest. How 
can Chrysostom be made to appear as hostile to corporeal penances and mortification, 
when in the very same place he writes thus to Olympias: ‘‘ But now what language 
shall he use, who would speak of your endurance and severity at table and in watchings 
by night? Although there is no longer any reason why one should use the word, endu- 
rance or temperance in your regard: for another much more excellent name must be in- 
vented for these virtues. Since we say, he is possessed of temperance and endurance, 
who being harassed by some passion, conquers it. But you have nothing to conquer: 
for you have already from the beginning offered such violence to your flesh, as to have 
destroyed all its passions: for you have not curbed but bound the horse and thrown him 
upon the ground and rendered him motionless. Then indeed you filled upall the mea- 
sure of temperance, but now you have obtained the gift of being without passion. Nor 
does the desire of delights give you any trouble, nor is it hard for you to conquer it: but 
taken away and all access to your flesh being denied it, you have taught your stomach to 
take so much food as is necessary to preserve you from death and suffering the punish- 
ment: on this account I do not call this fasting nor temperance, but something more sub- 
lime.”? These words follow immediately the quotation given by Perthes as illustrative 
of Chrysostom’s condemnation and censure of Olympias’ excessive penance. And 
towards the close of the same letter, after enumerating the various virtuous qualities, 
which should remove her grief and fill her soul with joy, after rebuking the vices, and 
particularly the love of dress, which too often mingled in with those virtues and ren- 
dered their possession of no advantage, he says: ‘ And therefore we proclaim you 
blessed and extol you with wonderful praises, because free from all these you gave in 
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this alsoa specimen of your self-denial —that you did not make a show of ornament 
or elegance, but behaved with fortitude; you did not seek after the jewels of women, 
but strengthened yourself with arms.’’ These certainly are not words of censure or 
reproof. The attack on monachism in the same chapter is of a piece with the former, 
and is such an example of special pleading, as only a prejudiced writer could be guilty of. 
Itis not by garbled extracts, which may be made to support any opinion, that the truth 
can be elucidated. Chrysostom’s love for the monks and their manner of life was too 
well known to be contradicted, and so M. Perthes indulges in a train of reflections so 
artfully woven, as if he would leave on the reader’s mind the impression, that age and 
experience had wrought an almost entire change in the venerable Archbishop, forcing 
him to condemn, what the enthusiasm of a more youthful mind had looked upon with 
reverence and esteem. We commend to his consideration the philosophical maxim: 
*¢ Art has no greater hater than him who is ignorant of it.””_ Who could imagine after 
reading such a tirade, eked out with quotations in the same unfair manner, that after a 
few chapters he would be in ecstacies over the authority and discipline exercised by the 
Church on her members. One would hardly think any but a thorough-going high- 
churchman could be capable of writing in such a strain as the following: ‘* When the 
Church of Christ by her authority ceases to discipline, i. e. to educate her members; 
when she leaves every one to himself, to live, act and teach, as he pleases, then the 
Church of Christ must be dissolved, just as any society falls asunder, when its members 
act out their own pleasure, and all authority and order come to an end. The body falls 
to decay, when the spirit has departed.”” p. 119. Did it not occur to the writer, as he 
penned these lines, that such was and is the fate, not only of his own particular phase, 
but of every other phase of Protestantism? Or when as on page 153, he argues that the 
Bible itself needs the authorization of men of learning and science, for ‘* such is the will 
and appointment of God;’’ does he not destroy the fundamental Protestant principle: 
*¢ the Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible??? Who is to tell whether these 
learned and scientific men have done their duty, unbiassed by those motives which lead 
sometimes even the best of men astray from the right path? That Church certainly, 
which ‘‘ educates her members’”’ and exercises a parent’s authority over them. But we 
are trenching on the province of a quarterly. The book may do for Protestant readers, 
for amidst all its false citations and falser inferences from partially true ones, it gives 
some facts, which may work a salutary influence on the Protestant mind. Fora Catho- 
lic it is useless, for he has in the records of the Church a better and more soul-interest- 
ing life of the golden-mouthed Doctor of Constantinople. 


2. Tue Lire or St. Atpuonsus Maria ve Ligourt, Bishop of St. Agatha of the 
Goths, and Founder of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. Compiled 
from the published memoirs of the Saint. By one of the Redemptorist Fathers. Balti- 
more: John Murphy & Co. 1855. 

What a difference there is between the life of a saint as written by a Catholic and as 
written by a Protestant! The latter may be immeasurably superior to the former inall 
the mysteries of pen-craft ; all the jewels of language may sparkle in his style and all 
the harmony of rounded periods and well-turned phrases may delight the ear or fill the 
mind with a satisfied enjoyment, yet to the Catholic reader there will be always some- 
thing wanting, something which he cannot often describe even to himself, but of which 
he feels the necessity, marring the otherwise correct beauty, which his mind admires and 
enjoys. Protestant biography, in general, is a moral ice-berg, clear indeed and bright as 
crystal, reflecting the sun’s rays in a thousand blendings of the prismatic colors, nay, 
even filling the mind of the beholder with the awe of its sublimity, but still it is a cold 
and chilling ice-berg. There is no life, no warmth, none of that upheaving of the soul, 
which like the swelling of the waters to the heavenly influences, raises man above the 
earth to that ** Sun of Justice’’ * that enlightens every. one that cometh into this world” 
and fills him with a holy pride in the dignity of his nature, thus vindicated and glorified 
by the sainted hero, who is the object of his contemplation. All this, though some- 
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times under a rough exterior, breathes and lives in the Catholic hagiographer. You 
scarcely notice the writerin the interest that his hero excites in your breast. No greater 
evidence of this contrast could be exhibited as a specimen of our meaning, than in these 
two books, which we place here in juxtaposition. One is written by a German of the 
classical school, and translated into a racy English style by gentlemen evidently ac- 
quainted with all the arts of composition. The other is an humble, unpretending testi- 
menial of affection from a loving child to his venegated father, whose glory and power 
he proclaims to the admiration of simple-hearted Christians. And here, as in all other 
cases, the heart wins the palm of victory. Even considered as a production of art, the 
life of St. Alphonsus de Liguori is far superior in merit to the life of St. Chrysostom. 
The cause of this is not in the meagreness of events in the life of the one and their abund- 
ance in that of the other. Both were exceedingly full of every thing that could interest 
areader. Nor is it in the superior acquirements of the author, for it needs only a glance 
at each book to discover that the German Protestant surpasses the Catholic in erudition 
and ‘ the persuasive words of human wisdom.”’ But in the life of St. Chrysostom you 
see the author too often obtruding his own person between the reader and his hero, 
while in the life of St. Alphonsus, after the introduction, you never see the author at all; 
it is the hero, who lives, acts and speaks on every page. There is, however, in this no 
aim at effect, no ambitious attempt at elegant writing; it is a plain, unadorned narrative. 
Having no system to build up, no prejudice to lead astray, no favorite scheme to pro- 
mote, he never turns aside to waste his own and his readers’ time in arguments against 
what he conceives to be wrong. Even in the affair of Jansenism, which might naturally 
be supposed to excite his indignation, as it does that of every lover of the Redeemer, 
and against which all the learning and zeal of the sainted Bishop of St. Agatha of the 
Goths were directed during his long life, the author is satisfied that the actions of the 
Saint should speak even more powerfully than his words. Yet this was a topic, on 
which he might have expatiated with much and forcible eloquence. Again, in speaking 
of that rich legacy of moral doctrine, which the founder of-the Redemptorists left to 
his children and which has distinguished them both in this country and Europe, how 
easy was it, how necessary even, considering the imputations which later disputants 
have cast upon it, to launch out into a defence of its principles, or at least eulogize the 
wonderful good it has effected among the crowds, that have flocked to their missions or 
knelt in sincere conversion at their confessionals! But he was writing the life of Saint 
Alphonsus, not the history of the persecutions his children and his doctrine had to sus- 
tain after the death of their father, nor the good works, which have spread the odour of 
their fame throughout the civilized world. The task of love has been well executed. 
No one can peruse it without feeling, that ‘* even though dead, he speaketh” to the heart 
and wins it over to the practice of virtue. We commend it cordially, and thank the 
Reverend compiler sincerely for the pleasure we have enjoyed in its perusal. 


3. Tue Carnotic Sincine Book, gr eae | the elements of music, progressive lessons 
and exercises for singing schools, &c. By 4. Werner, Organist of the Cathedral in 
Boston. Boston: published by Patrick Donahoe. 

From a cursory glance we are inclined to judge favorably Of the merits of this 
book. Though very fond of music, we are not capable of passing sentence upon it nor 
of judging how far it may be better than others, that have preceded it. It argues well 
however for the Catholic youth of Boston, for if we are not mistaken, this is the fourth 
or fifth book of the kird that has been published there for their instruction in the diffi- 
cult but pleasing art of singing. Their hearts certainly will not ‘ be fit for treasons”’ 
and all the other horrible things, of which the poet sings, as long as they are fond of 
music. 

4. Huc’s Recent Travets in Cua. 

Our readers doubtless remember Huc’s Travels in Tartary, which no less by the charm 


of its narrative than the novelty of the subject, won the general attention, even in these 
days of books, and of which we gave interesting extracts last year. After a few years’ 
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delay, the Abbé Huc again appears with the sequel under the unfortunate title of ‘‘ The 
Chinese Empire.”” The work undoubtedly contains much as to the Empire generally, 
still these are not by any means the most valuable part of it. His own adventures, his 
knowledge of Chinese character and customs betrayed at every step, are by far the most 
interesting portions and give us a better idea of home life in China than long descriptions, 

The author, it will be remembered, attempted a mission in Thibet, but was arrested at 
L’hassa by a Chinese Governor and sent to China. His former work ended at his arrival 
in the latter country, the present volumes contain his journey across China itself. In 
it he is a travelling state prisoner, and of course we find few missionary details. 

With the Chinese you must be master or slave. This Huc felt, and it is amusing to 
see the airs of authority, and the lordly tone assumed by this bold and energetic mis- 
sionary. Some may condemn it in a priest, yet it was necessary; for in spite of his light 
and cheerful tone, we see that he was aware of his dangerous position. When he enters 
the city where his old comrade, the missionary Perboyre was cruelly put to death six 
years before, or has placed in his hands the breviary of the martyred Bishop Dufresse, 
or hears of a neighboring missionary being condemned and inhumanly treated, we see 
that he was right in attempting, if possible, to awe those, who, had he flinched, would 
have treated him as they did others. As he himself says,‘‘ there was no middle 
course, we must either submit to their will or impose on them our own;”’ and accord- 
ingly, in defiance of the Chinese laws, he, with Gabet his companion, assumed on en- 
tering China the red belt and yellow cap of the imperial family. His conductors fumed, 
grew angry, stormed and raged, but all in vain. Huc held firm, and thus gained one 
victory. At Yatcheon he was beseiged by a curious crowd, and the missionary, disre- 
garding the dignitary’s honor, forced his military mandarin to mount guard at the inn- 
door, armed with a long bamboo, to the great wonder and ridicule of the spectators. 

After a judicial examination,in which every attempt was made to awe them, bu‘ 
which the missionaries contrived to render ridiculous, it was decided to send them to 
Macao; and now, absolved from all crime, they acquired new dignity, and no less im- 
portance. 

Like the previous volumes, these abound in most amusing descriptions, of which we 
select a few: 


4 TRAVELLER AND HIS COFFIN. 


** Soon after our arrival at our northern mission, we were one day walking in the coun 
try with a Chinese seminarian, who had the patience to answer our long and tedious 
questions, as to men and things in the Celestialempire. While we were dialoguing our 
best, interlarding our language with Latin and Chinese, as we needed a word on either 
side, we saw a crowd approach, walking in order along a narrow path, to all appearance 
a procession. Our first impulse was to turn back, and pass around a neighboring hill; 
not being much versed in the manners and customs of the Chinese, we avoided show- 
ing ourselves, for fear of being recognized, cast in prison, condemned and strangled. 
Our seminarian revived our courage and told us that we might proceed without fear. 
As the crowd came up we stopped to let it pass. It was composed of villagers, who 
smiled as they saw us, and seemed in very good humor. Behind them was a bier on 
which an empty coffin was carried. Behind the coffin was a litter, on which a dying 
man was borne, wrapped up in blankets. His face was wasted and livid, and his dying 
eyes never moved from the coffin before him. When the procession had passed, we 
made al] haste to ask our seminarian what the strange cortege meant. ‘It is a man 
who had fallen sick in a neighboring village and who is going back to his family. We 
Chinese do not like to die abroad.”” ‘‘ That is quite natural, but what is the meaning of 
the coffin?” “It is for the sick man who probably has but a few days to live: all is 
ready for the funeral. You must have remarked beside the coffin a piece of white linen, 
it will be used for mourning,” 

These words filled us with profound astonishment and we felt that we were in a new 
world. amid a people whose ideas and sentiments differed much from those of Euro- 
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peans? These men, who calmly begin the funeral of a still living relative or friend: the 
coffin, so carefully placed before his dying eyes, doubtless as an agreeable sight: all this 
plunged us into a strange revery, and we continued our walk in silence. 

The astonishing calm of a Chinese as death comes on is not lost at the final moment. 
He dies in a most incomparable tranquillity and quiet: without agony, without any of 
thet agitation and shock which commonly renders death fearful. He expires gently like 
an exhausted lamp. The most certain mark to tell that a Chinese has not long to live, 
isto see him neglect to call for his pipe. When our Christians come to call us to ad- 
minister the last sacraments, the invariable formula is: “* He does not smoke any more.”” 
This tells us that the danger is pressing, and that there is no time to lose. 


WATER-MELON SEEDS. 


The water-melon is a fruit of great importance in China, especially on account of its 
seed, for which the Chinese are possessed of a real passion, or rather a most unnatural 
appetite. In some parts when the melon crop is abundant, the fruit is valueless and has 
no price attached to it except for the seed. Loads of melons are sometimes taken to 
the public road and given to passengers to eat, on condition that they save the seeds 
and put them aside for the proprietors. By this, not disinterested generosity, they 
have the glory of refreshing the public in hot weather: and then avoid the trouble of 
working those vegetable mines to extract the precious treasure which they conceal. 

Water-melon seeds are in fact a real treasure to amuse and beguile at small expense 
the three hundred millions of inhabitants in the Celestial Empire. In the eighteen pro- 
vinces, these wretched trifles are for all an object of daily gluttony. It is amusing to see 
these astonishing Chinese attack their melon seeds before dinner, as it were to try the 
tone of their stomachs and gently sharpen their appetite. Their long pointed nails are 
on these occasions of immense service. It is worth while to see with what speed and 
skill they open the hard shell to extract an atom of kernel or perhaps nothing; a flock of 
squirrels, or apes could not do it with more ability. 

We have always thought that the natural propensity of the Chinese for all that is fic- 
titious and unreal had inspired this mad taste for water-melon seeds, for if there be in the 
world a fantastic nourishment, it is, beyond a doubt, these same seeds. Accordingly 
the Chinese use them at all times and in all places. If friends meet to drink tea, or rice 
wine, a plate of melon seeds is a necessary accompaniment. They eat them while tra- 
velling, while going through the streets on business: if children or laborers have a few 
sapecs to dispose of, they go, as a matter of course, for these delicacies. You can buy 
them every where, in cities, in villages and on all the great and small roads. In the most 
desert country, bereft of all kinds of provisions, you may be sure that you will not be 
deprived of water-melon seeds. In this vast empire the consumption is incalculable, and 
enough to confound the wildest imagination. Junks laden exclusively with this com- 
modity are constantly met on the rivers; you would indeed suppose the nation to be- 
fong to the family “ Rodentes.”” It would be a curious work, and worth the attention 
of our great compilers of statistics, to estimate how many water-melon seeds are con- 
sumed, daily, monthly, yearly in a country of more than three hundred millions of in- 
habitants. 

Hue has, among others, two most amusing accounts of Chinese Lynch law; and an 
affectionate letter of a dutiful son to his mother, written by proxy; but the interests of 
science induce us to pass them by for more important discoveries. 


A CAT USED AS A CLOCK. 


One day, as we were going to visit some families of Christian peasants, we met, near 
a cabin, a Chinese boy pasturing a buffalo along the path. As we passed we asked him 
for sport, whether it was not noon, The boy lifted up his head and as the sun was hid- 
den behind dense clouds, he could not read his answer there. ‘* The sky is not clear,” 
said he, “* but wait a moment,” and off he rushed to the cabin and in a few minutes re- 
turned with a cat under his arm, ‘It is not noon yet,” said he, ** there, see!’’ So say- 
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ing, he showed us the cat’s eyes, keeping the lids open with both hands. We first 
looked at the boy — he was as sober as a judge ; then at the cat, which, though aston- 
ished and somewhat displeased with the experiment, nevertheless showed great compla- 
cency. ‘So itis,’’ said we, ‘‘ not yet noon. — Thank you.”? The young Chinese let 
the cat go, and off it scampered, while we continued our route. 

To tell the truth, we did not understand much of this new system of telling the time 
of day, but we did not like to question the little pagan, for fear of his suspecting us to 
be Europeans. But no sooner were we in the house of a Christian, than our tongue 
burned to ask how they could tell the hour by a cat’s eyes. They scarcely expected 
auch a question, and seemed taken aback; we insisted, and as there was no danger now 
in avowing our profound ignorance of the properties of cat’s eyes, we told them what 
had happened on our way. This was enough: our willing neophytes gave chase to all 
the cats in the neighborhood. They brought us three or four, and explained to us how 
a cat may be advantageously used as a watch. They showed us that the pupil of the 
eye contracts as the day advances, until at noon it becomes like a hair, or a line of ex- 
treme fineness traced perpendicularly on the eye, and that after mid-day it begins to di- 
late. When we had carefully examined all the cats at our disposal, we concluded that 
it was past noon, all the eyes agreeing marvellously. 

We had some hesitation in mentioning this Chinese invention, for fear of jeopardiz- 
ing clock-makers and stopping the sale of watches; but every consideration should yield 
to the love of progress. It is difficult to find a discovery of any importance that does 
not interfere with some private interest. Yet we hope that, afterall, some watches will 
be made, inasmuch as many a man who would like to know the time of day, would not 
take the trouble to run after a cat and examine its eyes, at the risk of his own. 


5. Capram Canot, or Twenty Years of an African Slaver. By Brantz Mayer. New 
York: Appleton & Co. 


Circumstances have hitherto delayed a notice at our hands of this work of our distin- 
guished townsman. In the three months that have elapsed since its publication, it has 
certainly been most extensively read, and so far as our observations have extended, the 
notices of the press have been well calculated to gratify the professional pride of its au- 
thor. A further and more substantial proof of its popularity is to be found in the fact 
that it has, in three months, reached its twelfth edition. 

We do net wonder at the success of this work. Its style is racy and graphic, its in- 
cidents numerous and diversified enough to enlist the unflagging attention of the reader, 
the characters developed by the story are skilfully drawn, and the narrative flows on 
with a smooth and natural current. 

The subject of the book is at once interesting and repulsive. It is interesting because 
connected with one of the great problems of the day — because it throws new light upon 
the home-life, character, habits, and capacities for improvement of an imbruted people; 
and repulsive, because with vigorous and we doubt not truthful touches, it unveils the 
mysteries of a traffic which the civilization of the world has denounced as a crime, and 
the humanity of the age mourns as an outrage. Although we think that, on the whole, 
Captain Canot modifies somewhat the horrors we have associated with the Slave Trade, 
he gives us insight enough into its operations and the characters of those who are en- 
gaged in it, to justify fully the statement of Mr. Mayer in his dedication, that ‘* he does 
not think the book is calculated to seduce or educate a race of Slavers.”” Strong indeed 
must be the lust of gold, and extreme the moral debasement that could tempt men to em- 
bark in such a career when seen in the light of this volume. The brutal Da Louza 
seems to us the very man for such a life, and the very man that such a life must make. 

We regret that want of space forbids us quoting some of the incidents of the narra- 
tive. Many of them are told with great effect. We instance the breaking out of the 
small pox during one of the Captain’s voyages — the attack upon the Establishment at 
Digby — the trip to Timbo — the fate of Beeljie, &c. &c. 
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The practiced pen of Mr. Mayer has doubtless given to the work its graces of style 
and force of diction, but were we to base our judgment upon the intrinsic evidence of 
the book itself we should have concluded that it was a story of adventures in the mair 
veracious. The writer of this notice, however, has the additional evidence of some per- 
sonal knowledge of Captain Canot, the strange incidents and contrasts of whose life, for- 
tune seems disposed to continue, for the late Slaver now holds an official position in 
one of thedependencies of France, under the recent appointment of the Emperor Napo- 
leon. Whatever may be his future career, certain it is, that his past which ‘ adorns 
this tale,’’ points a sad and bitter moral in the “‘ resultless life, which, after all its toils, 
hazards and successes, left the adventurer a stranded wreck in the prime of manhood.”’ 





Maga’s Valedictory. 


Mip-pay had passed, and evening was fast approaching. Pen in hand, we had toiled 
incessantly from early morning, and judging from the limited progress we had made, 
we saw but little prospect of being able to close the task we had imposed upon ourselves, 
before the midnight hour. Weary from our labors, we reclined in the chair we occu- 
pied and sought a few moments of relaxation amidst the uninterrupted silence of the 
sanctum. 

Before us was suspended a map of the world. Oureyes rested upon it; a crowd 
of reflections arose in our mind, and as we hurriedly scanned its proportions and passed 
from country to country, we were tempted to enquire the condition of each,as another 
year was rapidly hastening to a close. 

Our own country, first in our affections, first claimed our attention. We beheld her 
vast domain, extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific. We contemplated her power, 
her influence, her wealth; her name respected, her flag honored in every clime; her peo- 
ple enjoying the inestimable blessing of peace, union and prosperity; while a bounteous 
Providence had given fertility to her soil, and continued to shed a benignant smile upon 
her domestic institutions. Such was the pleasing outline present to our view at the 
close of °54. But who will lift for us the curtain that conceals from our view the hid- 
den secrets of the future? Who can foretell what vicissitudes, what calamities 
may not overtake us before the close of another year? Who can foresee, that America 
may not be called, ere she has completed another year, to answer at the just tribunal of 
an offended Deity for the wickedness and crimes of her citizens? 

But without seeking further to divine what the future had in store for our own coun- 
try, we hurriedly turned to trace other portions of the map; and having paused for a 
moment to contemplate the unhappy state of a sister Republic on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, our eyes passed to the eastern hemisphere, to contemplate the scenes which at pre- 
sent convulse the nations of the Old World. 

To the north we beheld the Russian Empire extending far southward, and losing itself 
inthe snows of Siberia. At this moment its imperial ruler looks down upon the nation$ 
of Europe with an indignant smile, and with fire gleaming from his countenance, he 
watches the bloody game that is being played around the walls of Sebastopol, and cal- 
culates his chance for the universal sovereignty of Europe. 

The Crimea is still the bloody field of hostilearmies. The tide of battle had swept over 
the plains of Alma, and the scenes of Borodin had been renewed upon the plains of 
Balaklava. England and France having buried in the tomb the rivalry of ages, and 
having forgotten the differences of the past, had united their standards, and had gone 
forth as in days of old under the same banner, ona crusade in defence of the common 


rights of Europe. 
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How strange the spectacle here presented! England, the hereditary enemy of Catho- 
licity, stifling in her bosom that religious animosity which fs inseparable from her very 
nationality, unites with Catholic France, and both in unison with the Turk, combat for 
acommon cause! Who can divine what a mysterious Providence will bring forth from 
the chaos in which Europe is at present thrown? 

Far eastward, we beheld the Celestial Empire rent by domestic dissensions, and the 
rebellious standard floating to the breeze. 

Spain is but slowly recovering from the shock, that had well nigh overturned the 
throne. The storm has ceased, but lowering clouds still hang over the peninsula. 
Greece, too, around whose name so many classical reminiscences cluster, had not en- 
tirely escaped the general contagion of disorders. Otho still occupies the throne, but he 
holds a feeble sceptre, and rules overa fickle people. Turkey stil] continues to battle 
against the tyrant of the north, who seeks to interdict her national existence. The Ger- 
man powers preserve an internal peace, but stand with their armor girded on, calcula- 
ting the moment when it shall become necessary to unsheath the sword. 

To the westward lay the Isle of the Ocean. Though the hand of the oppressor has 
for centuries rested heavily upon her, though her castles and abbeys are mouldering in 
ruins, still like a fair matron, she is lovelyin her tears. While war and strife rage in 
other lands, her generous sons are rearing monuments to science and temples to religion. 
Passing the Alps, our eyes scanned the classic plains of Italy, and rested with complacency 
upon the turrets of the Eternal City. How pleasing, how interesting the spectacle pre- 
sented there at this moment! And how striking the contrast when compared with the 
rest of Europe. While the European powers are engaged in a fierce and deadly contest, 
at Rome there is peace. While the Cabinets of Kings and Princes are occupied in 
schemes of ambition, and seeking to extend their power and dominions, the Sovereign 
Pontiff, surrounded by an august conclave, is seeking to extend the glory of God and 
the honor of his Immaculate Mother. | 

While thus ruminating, the door suddenly opened. 

‘* Quite alone, Mr. Oliver,” said Father Carroll, as he entered the sanctum. 

‘* Never alone, Father Carroll, while surrounded, as you see, by literary labors of so 
many authors.’’ 

“ True, a literary man is never alone. But what is that you have before you? 
Something new, I perceive.” 

‘¢ Anew work just from the pen of our friend Mr. W.,’’ replied Mr. Oliver. ‘* The 
author,”’ he continned, ‘‘ has displayed a good deal of ingenuity, and some ability, but 
his language, how common place ; his characters, how unsuited a dignified work. I 
have given his work a severe castigation which I believe it deserved; and have no doubt 
that the author will draw from it a lesson, which will tend materially to his improve. 
ment, when again he appears before the public. Here, Father Carroll, is the critical re- 
view of the work, which I have prepared for our next number.” 

The Rev. gentleman took the paper, and having read it attentively, thus continued 
the conversation : ‘* Mr. Oliver, you are really a critic. For my part, I lay no claim 
to the distinction. I have some crude notions of the duties of a critic, and, judg- 
ing from these, I would say that you have departed slightly from one of the most essen- 
tial rules of criticism.’? 

‘* Indeed! But in what respect, Father Carroll ?’’ 

‘* Your criticism is all upon one side. You dwell with unsparing severity upon a few 
isolated points, which in your judgment appear to be faults, while you overlook all the 
merits of the work.”’ 

‘* But you know, Father Carroll,”’ replied Mr. Oliver, smiling ; ‘* you know that 
critics have a carte blanche — a license to roam where they please.”’ 

**T admit they take it, but I am unwilling to concede that they have any right to this 

| icense.”” 

** But you know, Father Carroll, that their duty is to deal with the faults, rather than 
the merits of authors.” 
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‘*Such, Mr, Oliver, in my humble judgment, is the mistaken view entertained by too 
many of those who assume to themselves the office of criticism, or rather of censorship 
in literature. Forgetful of the moral responsibility of their assumed position, they en- 
ter with ruthless hand into the domain of an author, and destroy indiscriminately the fair- 
est flowers and the most savory fruit together with the thistles and briers that perish be- 
neath their tread. An author, however, has a right to all the merits of his work, and 
the public a claim to all the benefit it is calculated to bestow; if, therefore, by our stric- 
tures‘on what we conceive to be its defects, we convey an erroneous idea concerning the 
work and thus depreciate its merits, we are guilty of injustice both to the author and the 
public.” 

“* But see, Father Carroll, your theory will interdict all enquiry into the merits of au- 
thors, and the labor of literary exposition is at an end.” 

‘““By no means. My theory will only confine it within its proper sphere, and render 
itan auxiliary to literature rather than a detriment. The legitimate aim of criticism is 
to point out the merits of a work, and to distinguish those faults which may, in any 
manner, prove injurious to morals generally, or endanger the faith of the Catholic reader, 
but not to carp over mere peculiarities of style. or some verbal expressions; not to 
dwell seemingly with a peculiar gratification on the minor defects of a work, while all 
its better qualities are overlooked or referred to in language that tends only to give an 
unfavorable impression of the whole. But while it is our duty to point out works of a 
pernicious character; to expose theories and principles derogatory to morals or religion, 
on the other hand I would say, let the hand of the critical reviewer rest lightly upon 
those works which are calculated to do good, which breathe a spirit of morality and tend 
to virtue and religion. If faults they have, and we feel it our duty to allude to them, 
let it be done with a touch which will show that it comes from the hand of a brother. 
For my part I prefer, 

Ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit 
Aut humana parum cavit natura. 


But if we cannot give to a good work the meed of our approbation, or to the literary la- 
bors of others a word of encouragement, let us at least throw around them the charity of 
silence; let others reap their benefits without the withering blight of our denunciation.” 

‘Father Carroll, approve of your reasoning,’ said Mr. Worthington, who in the 
meantime had entered the sanctum. 

‘* But what will our cotemporaries think of our course?”’ enquired Mr. Oliver. 

‘Our cotemporaries! Surely they can think no harm, nor take any exceptions to 
what we have said. We have, moreover, one consolation, Mr. Oliver, when weary un- 
der the toils, which our position imposes, that we are not laboring exclusively for this 
class of the community. Neither can we hope to gain the approbation of every individual 
in this strangely constituted world. If we did, vain would be our hope! I fear that in 
the attempt, we would share the fate of the man in the fable, and our good journal 
would ere long pass into the stream of oblivion.” 

At this moment, a loud knock was heard at the door, and before we had time to reach 
it, it was opened, and who should enter but Mr. O’Moore, straight from the mountains 
of Lavansville. ‘‘ Your most obedient, gentlemen,’’ he observed, as he entered; ‘* but 
pardon my unceremonious intrusion.” 

‘“‘ No apology is necessary, Mr. O’Moore,’’ replied Father Carroll, taking him by the 
hand; ‘* ceremony is out of place among friends; you are heartily welcome.” 

We eagerly enquired concerning our friends, Father Romayne and Mr. Kavanagh, 
and Maga too was the subject of our anxious enquiry. We were assured that they 
were in the enjoyment of excellent health in the solitude and wilds of Lavansville. 

‘‘ But those contributions, Mr. O’Moore, which were promised. We have looked for 
them with much anxiety,”’ said Mr. Oliver. 

‘* Here they are for you, then,’’ replied O’Moore, taking from his pocket a large roll 
of papers. ‘ You see, from the size of the roll, that we have not been idle. Here,’’ 
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he continued, ‘‘ are a few lines selected by Father Romayne. They require no com- 
ment, as they carry upon their face their own recommendation.”’ 
Here O’Moore took the paper, and with a clear voice and good emphasis, read the 


lines, as follows: 


Is there a God ?—Go ask the flower, 
Which blooms upon yon ruined tower. 


Tho’ mournfully my lot is cast, 

Upon the ruins of the past, 

Tho’ in this lonely place I pine, 

Some glory with my buds entwine. 
This mouldering ruin, once so strong 
Resounds no more with dance or song ; 
All, all within is silent now, 

No laurels wreathe its time-worn brow. 
I idolize this mouldering tower, 

And ask no other fairer bower. 

Its desolation is no crime, 

And I in youth and beauty’s prime, 
Unchangeably must love it best, 

And bloom upon its withered breast. 
The young, the beautiful, the gay, 

All in their turn must pass away. 
Kingdoms in course of time must fall, 
But He'll live still who made them all. 


Is there a God ?— Go ask that tower, 
Which stands a wreck of former power. 


A God! the noble ruin cries, 

Dost thou ask this, who art so wise? 
{ will not tell thee of the past, 

Thou knowest naught of earth can Jast. 
Ages on ages long have fled 

Since first I reared aloft my head; 

A ruin now, you see, I stand, 

Like all that’s fashioned by your hand. 
Yet one thing doth my sadness cheer, 
It is this flower blooming here. 
Around this heavy form of mine, 
How gracefully her buds entwine! 

I often wonder that a thing 

So fair should be content to fling 

The freshness of her life away, 

Upon a fabric of decay. 

But thus it is that God ordains 

For still the lovely one remains, 

And even seems to love to rest 

Her head upon my time-worn breast. 
Ah! do not lightly from me turn, 
Perchance a lesson thou may’st learn. 
It is, that soft affection’s aim 

Is better than the dream of fame. 

And tho’ the poet’s laurelled pen 

May gain the loud applause of men, 
There are some untold actions yet, 
Which God or angels e’er forget. 

The good we silently perform 

For one exposed to sorrow’s storm ; 
The balm poured on a beaten breast, 
The love devoid of interest ; 

The ray of hope which we impart 
To some half-broken, care-worn heart. 
These are the deeds of which we speak: 
Go, unbeliever, go and seek, 

The source of all, the Eternal Spring 
Of every good and lovely thing. 
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“ Here,’’ continued Mr. O’Moore, without giving time for comment, ‘* here isa small 
contribution from Kavanagh, which he hopes may find a place in your columns, for the 
benefit of your classical readers. He bade me apologize for its brevity, and says that 
what it loses in length it makes up in merit : 


O! qui recise finibus Indicis 
Benignus herbe, das mihi divitem 
Haurire ; et suaveol 
Sepe tubis iterare fumos. 





“ Truly, said Mr. Oliver, ‘‘ our friend Kavanagh has become quite classical. That’s 
worthy of the pen of the Roman poet.” 

“ Indeed,’’ said Father Carroll, ‘‘ had the favored herb which is the subject of Kava- 
nagh’s verse, been known in the days of Augustus, I do not doubt but that it would 
have been immortalized by the pen of Horace. 

“ But what news from Maga ?’’ enquired Mr. Worthington. 

‘* Maga is still as amiable as ever, but I regret to say that she is about to sever her 
connection with the Metropolitan. Here’s her valedictory,’’ handing it to Father Carroll. 


The letter was hastily opened, and found to contain the following brief address: 


“ GentTLEMEN : — Circumstances beyond my control, compel me to sever my connec- 
tion with the journal over which you preside. With the Metropolitan the earliest remi- 
niscenses of my life are entwined: born beneath the page of its expanding usefulness, 
my brief existence has been devoted to its service. May the smile of heaven rest upon 
its labors. May it continue to flourish upon the distant future; and when the name of 
Maga shall be forgotten, may it continue to fulfil its mission, and to dispense its favors 
to generations yet unborn. Adieu. MAGA.” 





Uecord of Events. 


From Ni ber 15, to D ber 15, 1854. 





I.—ForeEien AFFAIRS. 


Iraty. — Rome, at the latest advices, presented a scene of much enthusiasm and ac- 
tivity. Every preparation was making for the great event, which had collected together 
so many distinguished prelates from every partof Christendom. The 8th of December 
was the day set apart as the day on which the Immaculate Conception of the Mother of 
God would be solemnly prociaimed as a tenet of faith. Among the many distinguished 
personages who have arrived at Rome, is the Cardinal Primate of Hungary. He is the 
first ecclesiastic of that rank who has visited Rome for the last 200 years, at which pe- 
riod the Primate was sent as Ambassador, and came with a retinue of 400 Hungarian 
nobles en suite. 

Though deeply engaged, especially of late, in the affairs of religion, the Holy Father 
still finds time to give his personal attention to the improvement of hisdominions. Let- 
ters from Rome, dated the 20th ult., give an interesting account of the solemn opening 
of the stupendous bridge that spans the ravine between Albano and Aricia. The letter 
thus describes the work: 

** After five years of uninterrupted labor, a structure, which for grandeur and solidity 
Surpasses any other of modern architecture in the States of the Church, has just been 
completed in the Mountains of Albano. It is a bridge of five arcades, placed one over 
another, and each as high as a house; it has been bullt in order to form a direct com- 
munication over the deep valley between Albano and Aricia, on the road from Naples. 

he Pope gave his benediction to the work on the 12th ult., amidst a concourse of seve- 
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ral thousand persons, who had congregated from all! parts of the country to witness the 
ceremony. This bridge is indeed worthy of the days when the Consuls and the Empe- 
rors illustrated their epochs by superb public works, and the Pope did not conceal hi 
exultation at the complete success which crowned one of the noblest works of his reign.” 

Interesting discoveries continue to be made in the catacombs of Rome. Of those re- 


cently made the Univers gives the following interesting details: 

‘* One which has just created unusual interest seems to have been reserved by Divine 
Providence for the present crisis. All who have paid any attention to the antiquities of 
Christian Rome are aware that chapels of the most venerable antiquity have frequently 
been found concealed for ages in the subterranean darkness of the catacombs. The 
great difficulty, however, of removing the earth and other rubbish has led to the filling 
up again of many which would have been permanently interesting if they could have 
been kept open, and others which have not been filled up have had their most interesting 
and sacred objects removed. It is, therefore, an important event, that at a moment 
when the Hierarchy of the whole Christian world is assembling at Rome, a chapel ne- 
ver before opened or seen by human eye since the time of the primitive Christians of 
Rome, has been discovered and opened under a property belonging to the Propaganda. 
It bears marks of having been consecrated to Pope S. Alexander the First, and contains, 
we are informed, many objects of interest, which still remain in their original state, as 
they were left when the remission of the persecution enabled the primitive Christians of 
Rome to emerge from their hiding places and carry on their worship above ground.” 

Rome is tranquil; and the last of the French troops were lately withdrawn. The 
country generally is quiet, and nothing has occurred to disturb the good order that has 
prevailed for the last few years. Nevertheless, that indefatigable agent of Satan, Mazzini, 
is not idle. Day and night he is laboring to reproduce the scenes of *48. In alluding 
to his movements, the Catholic Standard thus speaks: 

‘* Two of his emissaries have been recently in Rome, scattering the seeds of sedition, 
especially in the environs, and it was found that they were abundantly supplied with 
money, the source of which has been well ascertained. There is in fact, no doubt of 
the complicity of Russia in these anarchial proceedings. The chain of connection be- 
tween the Revolutionary demagogue and the Czar is ye pon in every link. A des- 
cent upon Italy has been matured; and the anarchial brigade were to have landed in Si- 
cily, according to the original plan; but this was altered, and the expedition was then ap- 

ointed to sail from Alicante for the shores of the Roman States. The discovery of the 
infamous plot will, it is presumed, now cause the conspirators to pause in their infernal 
work. Should they persist in their wicked attempts, measures of the most ample and de- 
cisive character are taken to give them a far different reception than that on which they 
build their hopes.” 

The cholera had raged fearfully at Naples, Palermo and Messina. It is estimated 
that over 50,000 persons had fallen victims to the epidemic during the last few months 
It is said that the disease even extended to animals: — mules, dogs and cats dropped dead 
in the streets. At last accounts the disease was ubating. 

Count de Spauer, the Bavarian Minister at Rome, who aided the Holy Father in his 
escape from the Quirinal Palace, and who attended him on his flight to Gaeta, died re- 
cently in the Eternal City. His death is much regretted. 

It is rumored that negotiations have been opened with the Italian States with the view 
of forming an Italian Confederacy, to be presided over by the Pope, for the preservation 
of order in that peninsula, under the guarantee of France and England. 

Mr. Cass, our Representative at Rome, having been raised to the rank of Resident 





Minister, presented to the Sovereign Pontiff his credentials to that effect, on the 9th of | 


November. 


France. — The secular news from this country is not important. The internal state 
of the Empire is quiet and good order prevails. The war in the Crimea is the great ab- 
sorbing topic, and since the great battle of Balaklava, the utmost activity prevails in 
disembarking reinforcements to the scene of action. — The Russian inhabitants of France 
have been ordered to leave the country. — The state of religion is most flourishing, and 
affords the most gratifying prospect to the eye of the Catholic. — Immense sums are be- 
ing spent, not only in Paris but also in every part of the country, in founding new 
churches, or in rebuilding or embellishing those upon which time had left the impress of 
decay. — An interesting ceremony lately took place at Meaux, which is thus described 
by the Paris correspondent of the National Intelligencer: 
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“* Tue Toms or Bossver. — Strange as it may seem, the exact spot where reposed the 
remains of Jacques Benince Bossver, the greatand good Catholic divine and pulpit 
orator, one of the brightest illustrations of the French church, was notknown. A po- 
pular writer, M. Poujoulet, in a work recently published, entitled ‘ Letters on Bossuet,’ 
mentioned the fact, and suggested that proms in order to identify his tomb, should be 
instituted by the proper authorities. The actual Bishop of Meaux determined to act 
upon the hint, pt to this end ordered excavations to be made in the vaults of the Cathe- 
dralof Meaux. Success has promptly crowned these efforts. The excavations com- 
menced about noon on the 8th instant, under the direction of the Bishop, who was 
guided by the instructions contained in the will of Bossuet, and by imperfect indications 
contained in some documents relating to the tombs of the Cathedral belonging to its ar- 
chives, discovered the tomb of Bossuet after two hours labor. ‘The workmen first struck, 
at a depth of about two feet beneath the pavement, a small stone vault. It was opened, 
and a leaden coffin was disclosed. It was that of M. pe Lieny, the immediate prede- 
cessor of Bossuet, and was {situated just below the episcopal throne. Bossuet, it is 
known, had requested to be buried at the feet of his predecessors. The excavation was 
continued in that direction, and soon brought to light a small vault similar to the last, 
about six feet in length, three feet broad, and three feetdeep. It was formed of mason’s 
work, its walls being five or six inches thick and covered by a vaulted arch. The vault 
contained a leaden coffin, about one and three quarter yards long. Upon the cover of 
the coffin, above the breast, was fixed a copper plate, on which was engraved in capital 
letters, beneath the well-known arms of the illustrious prelate, (three wheels,) the fol- 
lowing inscription: 

** Hic quiescit resurrectionem expectans 
Jacobus Benignus Bossuet, episcopus Meldensis 
comes consistorianus, serenissimi Delphini 
preceptor primus, serenissime Ducis 
Burgundiz eleemosynarius, Universitatis 
Parisiensis privilegiorum apostolicorum 
conservator, et collegii Navarre 
superior, obiit anno Domini MDCCIV 
die XII aprilis, annos natus LXXVI 
menses VI et dies XVI. 
Requiescat in pace! 

“The coffin lay horizontally'upon a thick oaken plank, which itself was placed across 
three bars of iron, raising it slightly from the ground. 

‘« By the orders of the Bishop of Meaux the leaden coffin containing the mortal re- 
mains of Bossuet was opened on the 14th instant. The head was found covered with 
four folds of linen, which were cut away with a pair of scissors, and the features were 
then seen. They were much less changed than might have been expected, considering 
that the body had been buried acentury and a half. An artist who was present took a 
sketch of the face as it appeared when the coffin was opened. When it was known that 
the features of the deceased could be seen, a great jot tox of persons hastened to the Ca- 
thedral. Several ecclesiastics also arrived from Paris. In the night of the 14th a glass 
was fixed over the face, so as to preserve it from the contact of the external air, and the 
next day, at ten in the morning, a funeral service was performed, at which the Bishop of- 
liciated. Pontifical ornaments covered the coffin; a crosier was placed close to it; and 
Bossuet once more appeared as Bishop in his own Cathedral. All the functionaries of 
the town were present on the occasion, as well as a large number of other persons. Af- 
ter the mass, the crowd walked round in order to ove features of the deceased. The 
coffin was replaced in the evening in the vault.”’ 


Enevanp. — The greatest activity prevails in relation to the war, vessels belonging to 
the various lines have been chartered to convey troops to the Crimea, to reinforce the 
army before Sebastopol. — Lord Palmerston is in Paris on a secret mission to the court 
of the Emperor. — The patriotic fund, at last accounts, amouuted to nearly £100,000. 
—The Catholics of Birkenhead are about to erect a Cathedral in that town. The Earl 
of Shrewsbury has offered £15,000 towards the expense of the edifice. — Mrs. Bras- 
nell, wife of H.S. Brasnell, late Protestant chaplain of the county jail, Leicester, was 
received into the Catholic Church by the Rev. Mr. Collier; and Edw. Peacock, Esq., of 
Bottesford Moors, Lincolnshire, has also been received intothe bosom of the Church by 
the Rev. John Naughton. 


IneLanp.—The inaugural address of the distinguished Rector, the Very Rev. Dr. 
Newman, of the Catholic University, was delivered on the 9th of November in the 
95 Vo. II.—No. 12. 
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University Hall at Stephen’s Green. The address was able and eloquent. The exami- 
nation for the classical and mathematical exhibitions took place on the 29th ult. — The 
fairs which were recently held in many parts of the country were well attended and 
abundantly supplied with cattle and agricultural products; articles met with ready sale 
at fair prices. —The crops of oats and wheat have been most productive, and it is 
thought that two-thirds of the potato crop is safe. — Sergeant O’Brien has been elected 
to Parliament from the City of Limerick without opposition. —The first of the series of 
demonstrations in support of the Tenant Right cause determined on at the late Confe- 
rence of the League, took place at Callan, in the county of Kilkenny. The meeting 
was large, and passed off with much enthusiasm. —It is rumored that at the request of 
Archbishop Cullen, the old See of Glendalough will be revived as an independent bish- 
opric. —A flagrant act of intolerance has lately been exhibited in reference to the Sis- 
ters of Charity who attended the hospital attached to the House of Industry at Dublin, 
The Nation thus speaks of the affair: 

** At a period when all Europe is filled with sympathy and respect for the heroism of 
these pious ladies in the Crimea, they are selected as the mark of a cruel and humiliating 
insult by the fanatics of Dublin. An order has just been issued by the Governor of the 
House of Industry, and sanctioned by the Poor Law Commissioners, for the specific 
or of excluding the Sisters of Charity, henceforward, from the hospitals of the 
rouse! ‘No person whatever,’ according to this ukase, ‘ except the chaplains, their cu- 
rates, and other officers, pupils and servants of the institution, is to have access under 
any pretence whatever to any of the wards, at any time except on visiting days, and 
within the prescribed hours, without the special sanction of the governor.’ And though 
this arbitrary order is one 3 aimed against the Sisters of Charity, it is not even pre- 
tended that they had ever infringed, in the faintest degree, upon the previous regulations 
of the house !”’ 

Subscriptions in aid of the Patriotic Fund were making in all parts of Ireland. — Miss 
Ryan, daughter of the late William Ryan, Esq., and Miss Kavanagh, both of New 
Ross, made their religious profession at the Chapel of the Convent, Waterford, and 
were received by the Rev. Dr. O’Brien. 


Scortanp. —It will be gratifying to the Catholic reader to learn the increase and 
spread of Catholicity in this country, so long distinguished for her deadly hostility to 
the Church of Rome. From the Glasgow Free Press we take the following: 

*¢ A beautiful new Catholic Church, dedicated to St. John the Baptist, was solemnly 
opened for Divine Service, at Portglasgow, on Sunday, the 22d of October, by the 
Right Rev. Dr. Murdoch. 

*‘ His lordship sung High Mass, and was assisted on the occasion by the Rev. E. 
Small, as Deacon; the Rev. J. Carolan, as Sub-Deacon; the Rev. J. S. M’Corry, as 
Assistant Priest; and the Rev. V. Chisholm, as Master of Ceremonies. 

‘* A very appropriate discourse was eloquently delivered by the Rev. J. S. M’Corry. 
The duties of the choir were efficiently discharged under the superintendence of Mr. 
Brierton, Glasgow; Miss O’Neil, Greenock, presided at the organ. The church was so 
densely crowded that numbers were obliged to leave for want of room. Besides the lo- 
cal congregation, large nnmbers were present from Greenock, Glasgow, and elsewhere. 
A considerable number of respectable Protestants also attended. 

‘‘ In the evening his lordship administered the Holy Sacrament of Confirmation to 
120 children, and delivered a discourse explanatory of the Sacrament, characterized by 
that fervid eloquence for which his lordship is so justly celebrated. Mrs. Colonel Huth- 
ceson stood sponsor for the children at Confirmation. The Catholics of Portglasgow 
have reason to feel grateful to this amiable lady for the great interest she has taken in 
their new church. The presents made by her, consisting of altar, tabernacle, gold cha- 
lice, ciborium, gorgeous candlesticks, altar linens, vases, altar charts and artificial flow- 
ers, are very costly, and of exquisite workmanship. 

*“*The Rev. W. Dawson writes from Inverness to the Glasgow Free Press on October 
23d. ‘For the first time since the Reformation so-called, we have succeeded in estab- 
lishing a convent in these northern quarters. Four Franciscan Nuns, from Charlotte 
street, came here in April last to take charge of my school and help me in visiting the 
sick. Heavy expenses have been incurred in preparing suitable accommodation for the 
good Nuns, and our only hope of defraying these expenses lies in the assistance ex- 
pected from charitable souls. I have no doubt you will be delighted in having an op- 
portunity of helping us in this our practical protest against the Protestant bigotry about 
convents; and the prayers of the good Nuns will not fail to obtain for you the prom- 
ised hundred fold.’ ”” 
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Spam. — The Queen opened the Cortez in person, and in her address she declared her 
intention to adhere to the principles expressed in July last, and that she would continue 
to respect the liberty and rights of the nation. General San Miguel was chosen Presi- 
dent of the Cortez. 

The country was quiet at latest accounts, though apprehensions were entertained of a 
rising of the Carlists during the coming season. A correspondent of the Times writing 
from Madrid under date of Nov. 15th, relates the following incident in relation to the 
Queen: 

‘* Saturday evening last, in returning from her usual weekly visit to the Church of 
Atocha, the Queen met the Host, and, as is customary with her, gave up her carriage to 
the Priest who bore it, and followed on foot to the house whither it was proceeding. 
She witnessed on her knees the administration of the Extreme Unction, addressed words 
of consolation to the indigent woman to whom it had been taken, and left her some 
money. Meantime a crowd had assembled, and when the Queen returned to her car- 
riage the people pressed around her and loudly applenses her. I mentionthis demonstra- 
tion as being one to which she has not of late been accustomed, and as a sign of reviv- 
ing sympathy among at least the lower orders.” 


Austria. — A satisfactory understanding had taken place between Austria and Bava- 
ria on the Russian question. The deliberation of the Germanic Diet on the war ques- 
tion was postponed until the arrival of the Czar’s reply to the last Prussian note. Indi- 
cations were thrown out that the reply to the Prussian note would be to the effect that 
Russia would be willing to negotiate if a guarantee were given that nothing beyond 
the four points were demanded. A grand council of war was lately held in Vienna, to 
deliberate, it is said, on the course of the government in the event of a war with Russia. 
The most active military movements are going on and a large force is about to be con- 
centrated in Bohemia. 


Prussta. — Prussia still holds a neutral position, and if we judge from her cabinet 
operations, she is endeavoring to effect an accommodation between the belligerent 
powers. To the Catholic, the following from the Tablet will prove gratifying and inter- 
esting: 

‘* A general meeting of the priests of the diocese of Breslau, convened by the Prince 
Bishop, has just taken place, being the first Synod of the Catholic Church held in that 
country for some hundreds of years. In no part of Protestant Germany has the gov- 
ernment been more opposed to such meetings of the Catholic clergy than in Prussia, 
and hence the late Synod of Breslau is an event of so much the more importance to the 
Church in that country. 

The Bishop, feeling the great want of such a Synod, and the imminent danger to 
which religion was exposed in the midst of a heretical country, without consultation 
among the Pastors, consulted some of his venerable colleagues, and determined to con- 
voke the clergy to meet him in conference on the 26th, 27th and 28th of last month. 
The meeting, however, was held with all the forms, and was invested with all the impor- 
tance of a Provincial Council. Many of the 150 priests who assembled on the occasion 
had never had an opportunity of seeing their Bishop since their ordination, so many are 
the difficulties in the way of Episcopal visitations in that vast diocese, which extends 
from the confines of Hungary to the Baltic Sea.” 


Russia. — Russia still holds out with obstinacy. The Emperor is said to have de- 
elared that though Sebastopol should fall and the Crimea be lost; though Finland be 
wrested from him, and St. Petersburg be levelled to the ground, still he will not yield. 
If such be the case, we may conclude, that the war is yet only in its initiary stage, 


Tue Crimea.—This region still continues to be the scene of a fearful and bloody 
contest. On the 5th of November another sanguinary battle was fought at Balaklava, 
attended with immense loss on both sides, and with but little advantage to either. The 
English especially suffered severely. Out of abody of 607 cavalry, which, under a mis- 
taken order, charged the Russian batteries, only 198 returned from the charge. In this 
creat battle the Russian forces amounted to sixty thousand, while the allied troops num- 


bered ten thousand less. The loss of the former is said to have been about nine thou- 
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sand men, and the loss of the allies is estimated at about four thousand. Russia was 


concentrating a large body of troops at Sebastopol, and reinforcements from England 
and France were daily arriving in the Crimea. 


Be.cium.— The Legislature was opened on November 10th. The King, in his 
opening speech to that body, declared that Belgium had derived inestimable advantages 
from her neutral course of policy in reference to the belligerent powers. He also stated 
that industry and the arts are flourishing, and that a treaty with Mexico had been con- 
cluded. 


Osirvany. — Death of Canon Schmit. — The Church and popular literature have lately 
sustained a severe loss in the death of the pious and amiable Canon Schmit, who died at 
Augsburg on the 3d of last month. Born at Dunskelihil, on the 15th of August, 1758, 
he has been a priest since 1791, and Canon of Augsburg since 1827. There are few 
who have not heard the name of the deceased, whose popular tales have gained him a 
world wide and merited renown. Translated into almost all languages, they have ac- 
complished a large amount of good, inspiring everywhere a love of virtue and a horror 
of vice. 

All countries will have reason to lament the loss of one so amiable and so good. Du- 
ring his last illness, having been visited by the Archbishop of Munich, he prostrated 
himself at his Grace’s feet and besought his blessing, adding that it was the last time he 
should have the happiness of receiving the benediction of one of the prelates of the 
Church. 


IIl.— Domestic INTELLIGENCE. 
AFFAIRS OF THE CHURCH. 


1. Archdiocese of Baltimore. —2. Archdiocese of Cincinnati. —3. Diocese of Albany. 

4. Dioeese of Boston. —5. Diocese of Charleston. —6. Diocese of Louisville. —7. 
Archdiocese of St. Louis. — 8. Archdiocese of San Francisco. — 9. Diocese of Hartford. 
= Diocese of Cleveland. —11. Diocese of Pittsburg. —12. Diocese of Savannah. — 


1. Archdiocese of Baltimore. 

Since the opening of the Jubilee, there has been a succession of spiritual exercises in 
most of the parishes throughout the diocese. In our own city, the churches have pre- 
sented a scene of much consolation and interest. The sacred edifices have been daily 
thronged. The rich and poor, the youthful and aged, may have been seen gathered 
around the door of the confessional, seeking to avai] themselves of the special blessings 
of this holy season. 

While the exercises of the Jubilee were progressing, the Redemptorist Fathers gave a 
Mission at St. Peter’s church in this city. It was conducted by the pious and eloquent 
Fathers Walworth and Hewitt, and attended by thousands from all parts of the city. 

The following tribute to the Sisters of Charity is worthy of being preserved, emanat- 
ing as it does from a source so unexpected. The directors of the Boston Lunatic Asy- 
lum, together with a special committee of the Boston City Council, lately visited Balti- 
more for the purpose of examining our Lunatic Institutions, and in their report they 
thus speak of Mount Hope, which is under the direction of the Sisters of Charity: 

‘** Mount Hope Asylum for the Insane,’ is situated two miles from the city of Balti- 
more. I[t is a private institution owned by the Sisters of Charity, who have the gene- 
ral management of affairs. There are 20 acres of land connected with it, for walks and 
pleasure grounds, and it contains 145 patients. Dr. Wm. A. Stokes is at the head of 
the medical staff, and he seems to be eminently qualified for his position. At his visits 
one of the Sisters goes the rounds with him, carrying a book, and a record is made of 
the condition and wants of the several patients, after which she makes up the prescrip- 
tions if any are necessary, and attends to their ministration. It was extremely gratifying 
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to witness the good order and quietness of this Hospital, and the remarkable control 
which those devoted ladies had over its unfortunate inmates. Such examples of self-de- 
nial and devotedness in a humane cause, which were clear] manifested in every act of 
these ladies, are rarely witnessed, and furnish evidence of christian benevolence and 
goodness of heart.” 

Miss Bunkley.— An affair, somewhat of a romantic character, took place at St. Jo- 
seph’s, near Emmittsburg, and has given rise to much unnecessary newspaper gossip. 
Miss Bunkley, a young lady from Norfolk, having repeatedly applied for admission in- 
to the community of the Sisters of Charity, was finally received on trial, and after re- 
maining for some months, secretly withdrew from the institution. Her departure in this 
silly manner has been magnified into an escape, by the slanderers of the good Sisters, 
while it is well known to every Catholic and to every intelligent protestant, that the Sis- 
ters of Charity are free to leave the institution whenever they think proper. The fol- 
lowing extract froma letter addressed by Mother Etienne to a friend in Washington, 
and published in the Evening Star, will best explain the affair: 

‘“‘ Miss Bunkley was with us ten months. She came here for the first time about two 
years ago to make a retreat, and then petitioned to be received, but was advised to wait. 
A year after, she renewed her petition, was received on trial, and has always appeared to 
be apy: We were greatly surprised when she was found missing, and much pained 
that she should have left as she did. It is well known that we do not desire to keep any 
one here who has not the desire to remain; and had Miss B. expressed such a wish, she 
would have been sent home immediately. We felt uneasy about her, when we heard 
from the neighbors ghat such a person was seen on the road before daylight, and fearing 
something might happen to her, we sent our overseer to make some enquiries, when 
we learned that she was in Creagerstown. As soon as we found out that she had really 
gone, I wrote to her father in Norfolk, telling him our uneasiness, and expressed 
the hope that she had gone direct to Norfolk. ; se aes 

“It can be proven by one hundred boarders how in our institution, Protestants and 
Catholics, that ‘Miss B. never taught anything here except some lessons on the piano. 
She was free to write when and as often as she pleased; was never heard to speak any 
language but the English, and we doubt much if she knew ey agg Should any fur- 
ther information be necessary, we can give it; but I believe this is all that is necessary 
at present.”? 


2. Archdiocese of Cincinnati. 

The altar of St. Patrick’s Church, erected to supply the place of the one heretofore 
destroyed by fire, was consecrated by the Most Rev. Archbishop, on Sunday, the 10th 
of December. The new altar is of Italian marble, of the Gothic order, and finely fin- 
ished. — The Right Rev. Dr. Spalding, Bishop of Louisville, delivered an eloquent lec- 
ture at the Melodeon, Cincinnati; subject: Catholicity in its Influence on Civil Liberty. — 
It will be gratifying to the Catholic reader to learn, that the vexatious suit for some 
months pending against the Rev. Father Kroeger, is finally disposed of. We take the 
following in reference to the case from the Cincinnati Catholic Telegraph. 

“The Prosecuting Attorney having been satisfied of the innocence of this exemplary 
clergyman, and the consequent impossibility of the finding of a verdict of guilty of the 
charges alleged against him by any jury, the case was dismissed last Friday. The wor- 
thy pastor of Holy Trinity was advised by his lawyer to plead guilty to what is called 
in the language of the law ‘assault and battery,’ viz: giving the impertinent girl a slight 
slap on the side of the head, and to save the county — and himself annoyance, 
was induced to do so. He was then fined five dollars, and thus ended an affair so trivial 
in itself, but which was made by prejudice and passion to assume such undue propor- 
tions,” 


3. Diocese of Albany. 
The Rt. Rev. Bishop McCloskey ordained the Rev. Charles Brady, and the Rev. 


John Ludden, Priests, at the Cathedral in the City of Albany. —The Rev. Wm. How- 
ard of this diocese sailed recently for San Francisco. 
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4. Diocese of Boston. 


On Sunday, the 12th ult. the Rt. Rev. Bishop Fitzpatrick administered the Sacrament 
of Confirmation to seven hundred and thirty persons in the town of Pittsfield, Mass. 
and preached on the occasion. On the 26th, he visited Newburyport, and confirmed 
two hundred and eighty persons. There were a number of Protestants present to wit- 
ness the interesting ceremony and to hear the eloquent discourse delivered by the learned 
Prelate after the ceremony was concluded. — One hundred persons were confirmed at 
Cambridge, one hundred and thirty-six at East Cambridge, and about two hundred at 
Roxbury. On Thanksgiving day Confirmation was administered in the Cathedral of 
the Holy Cross to about four hundred persons.— It may be remembered that some 
months ago a difficulty arose between the Common Council of Boston and the Rey. 
Father McElroy, relative to the Jail land purchased by the latter for Catholic purposes. 
The Council has declared its intention to cancel,‘by resolution, all Mr. McElroy’s 
title to the purchase and give such compensation for the ground as it may deem fit. 
Father McElroy objects to these unwarrantable proceedings in a remonstrance ad- 
dressed to the Council, in which he says: 


‘*T have never intimated any desire, nor have I ever had any expectation of selling this 
estate. It has been purchased by funds collected at great labor, during a series of years, in 
small sums, much of it from the poor, and for the express purpose of erecting a church. 

**T do not feel authorized to make any proposition which looks to a sale of this estate, 

‘© When any is made to me, it shall receive respectful attention, and [ shall endeavor 
toact in a manner that may meet the approval of all good citizens, and especially of 
my own conscience. 

** Meanwhile I am not unconscious that the sale of this estate to the city might be 
construed an admission that no churches of the denomination I profess are ever to be 
erected on land controlled by the city of Boston. The same objections apply to any 
other locality as to this. The same reasons that would prevent the proposed erection, 
apply as well to any other of a similar character, in any part of the city. And I can- 
not bring myself to believe that the municipal authorities of a city like this will deliber- 
ately determine ona rule which would virtually withdraw from citizens of any denomi- 
nation the free enjoyment of their faith, or the right of establishing a house of worship 
to the Most High.” 


5. Diocese of Charleston. 

The Rt. Rev. Bishop Reynolds has published a Pastoral to the clergy and laity of his 
diocese, announcing that the exercises of the Jubilee would commence on the 4th of De- 
cember and terminate on the 4th of March. We regret to learn that the health of the 
Bishop still continues feeble, and in alluding to this subject, the Prelate in his Pastoral 
thus speaks: 

** It is a source of coep affliction to us that we are unable, at this time, to address you 
at greater length and with more earnestness; and still more do we regret our inability to 
speak to you in person, and from the fulness of our heart, as we were wont to do, the 
words of instruction and exhortation. God has been pleased to afflict us by a long and 
severe illness; and we must and do endeavor to resign ourselves entirely and perfectly to 
His holy will; knowing that His thoughts are not like the thoughts of man, and that 
His providence is above our comprehension; but, nevertheless, always full of mercy and 
wisdom. Weare consoled by the pleasing confidence that our zealous co-operators in the 
holy ministry will, by their increased zeal and fervor, more than supply our deficiency.’ 


6. Diocese of Louisville. 

The Rt. Rev. Bishop Spalding recently administered the Sacrament of Confirmation 
to about fifty persons in one of the German churches at Louisville. —The City Coun- 
cil of Louisville has discontinued its laudable custom of furnishing the Sisters’? Orphan 
Asylum and Hospital with fuel during the winter. 


7. Archdiocese of St. Louis. 

On the 21st ult., six young ladies, all Germans by birth, made their religious profes- 
sion in the Ursuline Convent of St. Louis. This community is devoted chiefly to the 
education of female children, and is said to bein a flourishing state. 
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8. Archdiocese of San Francisco. 

The Most Rev. Archbishop Alemany has published a Pastoral to the clergy and laity 
of his diocese, announcing that the Jubilee would commence on the Ist day of Decem- 
ber and continue to the last day of February. From the Pastoral, replete as it 1s with 
lessons of wisdom and instruction, we select the following paragraph: 


‘* Let us all open our docile ears to the voice of our Supreme Pastor; let us yield our 
willing hearts to the entreaties of our common Father; let us go to the Church of God, 
and there offer him the sacrifice of an humble and contrite heart, and he will not despise 
us, but give us his holy peace. God isthe Giver of allgood gifts, and itis vain to hope 
for any true contentment, satisfaction or happiness from any other source. Wealth is 
dust of the earth; flesh is destined to rottenness; the vanities of the world are but asa 
passing, delusive blaze; evil, designing men, with their plots and machinations, will be 
confounded with a worse confusion than that which humbled the proud builders of Ba- 
bel; but those that hope in God, and keep his holy commandments, shall be blessed for 
ever. We entreat you, brethren, to adhere to God and to the Church of God —to pay 
tohim the tribute of religion, particularly the sanctification of his holy sabbath — to 
keep away from all secret societies, which are fraught with danger and are proscribed 
by the Church — to look for mutual protection and charity in the society of the God of 
charity, the kingdom of Christ, built upon a rock and supported by the infallible prom- 
ises of the Son of God — to frequent the Holy Sacraments, the channels of grace and 
happiness; and to discharge all your duties as peaceable, good citizens, and as true dis- 
ciples of our holy Redeemer.” 


9. Diocese of Hartford. 

An affair took place at St. Patrick’s Church, Hartford, in reference to the burial of the 
Rev. Father Brady, which at the time caused some slight excitement. The following 
letter addressed by the Rt. Rev. Bishop O’Reilly, to the editor of the Providence Jour- 
nal, will give the best elucidation of the facts and circumstances of the case, which have 
been so much exaggerated and misrepresented by the Protestant and secular press: 


“T was not, inthe first place, asked to give a burial-place in front of the church to 
the remains of the Rev. Mr. Brady. 

“2d. The church fronts on the street, within a few feet of the sidewalk; the space in- 
tervening was never contemplated for a burial place, neither is there a burial place in 
connection with the church. P 

“3d. The Rev. Mr. Brady died possessed of a burial-ground, where I had a right to 
expect his interment, unless informed of his desire tothe contrary. ~ 

“4th. I was not informed of the Rev. Mr. Brady’s request to be buried ‘ near the 
church,’ until about 11 o’clock on the day of his interment. 

‘5th. There is no railing in front of the church, and none contemplated to be there, 
consequently the place was unfit for a burial-place, as any enclosure raised in front of the 
church would be much out of place, and detract generally from the appearance of the house. 

“6th. The church at Hartford belongs to me; it cost something over $50,000; I had 
to assume the entire debt, about $27,000; the balance was paid by the people; conse- 
quently, if any friend of the deceased wished his interment there, I should have been 
informed of it. 

“7th. Had I been informed in season of the so-called request of the deceased to be 
interred ‘ near the church,’ I would, at once, have directed his interment in the church, 
which would, in the case, have been the proper place. 

* You willobserve, then, Ist, that I was not consulted as to the interment of the Rev. 
Mr. Brady by the mover, or movers, in the matter. 2nd, that these movers selected a 
place most unfit, and never intended as a burial-place; and, 3d, that they selected it with- 
out consulting the proprietor of the place selected for the interment. 

“T removed the deceased from the pastoral charge of the congregation last July, for 
reasons which justified me so far as to leave me no other alternative before conscience. 

‘As to the action of the people in the case, it was limited to a few, thechief of whom 
is a most worthless man, and was so considered by the deceased. 

** Respectfully yours, 
‘+ BERNARD O’REILLEY, Bishop of Hartford. 


* Proviwence, November 21, 1854.”’ 
10. Diocese of Cleveland. 


The Jubilee was proclaimed in this diocese by the Right Rev. Bishop to commence on 
the first day of December and terminate on the last day of February. 
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11. Diocese of Pittsburg. 

A beautiful church (German Catholic) was dedicated to the service of Almighty God, 
in Alleghany City, on Sunday, the 10th inst., under the patronage of the Immaculate 
Mother of God. The ceremony was performed by the Very Rev. E. McMahon, as- 
sisted by the Rev. John Stiebel, pastor of the congregation, and several other clergy- 
men. 


12. Diocese of Savannah. 

The Catholics of Savannah held a meeting on the 26th ult. in reference to the loss sus- 
tained by the city and diocese by the death of their lamented Bishop. The Very Rev. 
John Barry presided, and a preamble and resolutions, paying a high tribute to the vir- 
tues and the self-sacrificing labors of the deceased Prelate, were passed. 


13. Obituary. 

Rev. Farner Litty. — The Rev. Samuel M. Lilly, 8. J., died in Baltimore on the 25th 
of November, after a painful illness of twelve days. He was, at the time of his de- 
cease, Vice-President of Loyola College, and only in the 36th year of his age, witha 
long prospect of usefulness before him. But it has pleased God to determine otherwise. 
His remains were conveyed to Georgetown torest near those of his brethren in religion. 
For the twelve years he had been a member of the Society of Jesus, he had passed 
through the various offices of Professor ef Ancient and Modern Languages, Mathema- 
tics, and Book-keeping in the Colleges of Georgetown, Worcester, Washington and 
Baltimore, and always with a reputation for learning and ability, that left nothing to be 
desired for the advancement of his scholars, 

Rev. Farner Hertemans. — The Rev. Henry Hellemans departed this life at Phila- 
delphia on the 22d of November, in the twenty-second year of his age. He wasa na- 
tive of Belgium, and at the early age of seventeen attached himself to the Congregation 
of Ligourians. He was lately ordained priest by Bishop Neumann; but the hopes of 
his Bishop and Ecclesiastical Superiors, and his own zealous aspirations, have been cut 
short by a wise and merciful Providence, that disposes all for the best. 

Rev. Farner O’Remzty.— The Rev. Philip O’Reilly, O. S. D., departed this life on 
Thursday, the 7th instant, at the Pastoral residence of St. Bridget’s Church, New 
York. Father O’Reilly was well known asa missionary of the States of New York 
and New Jersey for nearly forty years. 

Rev. Jas. Hiceins. — The Rev. Jas. Higgins, formerly Pastor of Central Township 
in Missouri, died at St. Louis in the Sisters’ Hospital on the 18th November. R.I. P. 

Rev. Geo. Biacxney. — The Rev. Geo. Blackney departed this life on the 7th of 
December, in the city of New Orleans. The deceased was a member of the Order of 
Jesus, and was along time connected with the Jesuit Chapel of that city. Father 
Blackney was born on the 13th of August, 1819, at Bally Ellen, County Carlow, Ire- 
land. In the year 1839 he went to Rome, where, shortly after, on the 6th of November, 
same year, he entered the Society of Jesus. The two first years were spent in the No- 
vitiate. He afterwards entered on the study of philosophy and theology, which he pur- 
sued till the latter end of 1846, at which time he left Rome, and went to Vals, where he 
remained till some time in 1847. He was ordained priest at Lyons, by Cardinal De 
Bonald, the same year. After this he visited once more his native land, and bade a last 
adieu to his parents before coming out to America. May they rest in peace. 
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PASTORAL LETTER OF THE ARCHBISHOP AND BISHOPS OF 
THE PROVINCE OF NEW YORK. 


The Archbishop and Bishops of the Province of New York, assembled in Provincial Council 
in the Metropolitan Church of New York, to the venerable Clergy and beloved Laity of their 
charge—health and benediction. 


Venerasce Breruren or tHe Ciercy, AND Be.rovep Caitpren oF THE Laity: 


The objects for the attainment of which we have been assembled in Provincial Coun- 
cil are now accomplished, so far as depends upon us. Our labors require the approval 
of the Supreme Bishop of the Catholic Church — the successor of St. Peter. Our de- 
erees are few in number, and bear exclusively on subjects of ecclesiastical discipline. 

The prayers which you ceased not to offer up to Almighty God for some time pre- 
vious to the holding of this Provincial Council, and during its session, invoking the 
presence of the Holy Spirit to guide its deliberations, have not, we trust, been in vain. 
The confidence with which our experience of your zeal and fidelity inspires us, tends 
greatly to alleviate the burden and responsibility of the Episcopal office with which we 
are charged. Each Bishop has borne testimony to the fulness of your faith, the ardor 
of your zeal, and the abundance of your charity, which have consoled and encouraged 
him in his efforts to extend the Kingdom of Christ in the diocese committed to his care. 
But still, before separating, we deem it expedient to address you in the accents of one 
united voice. This will not be unexpected on your part, venerable brethren of the 
Clergy, who are associated with us in the great work of the salvation of men, which 
Christ commenced on earth, and which he, the Bishop and Pastor of our souls, con- 
tinues, and will continue to carry on, through the ministry of his Church, to the end of 
time. To you also, beloved brethren of the Laity, our words will be acceptable. By 
you, no less than by your pastors, they will be received with affectionate joy and reve- 
rence. Nor should it be otherwise ; for we are all members of the One, Holy, Catho- 
lic and Apostolic Church. Now this Church is the divinely organized visible society, 
in which, and through the agency of which, our adorable Redeemer proposed to diffuse 
to the ends of the earth, to perpetuate to the consummation of the world, and apply 
individually and personally to each, as generation succeeds generation, the merits of his 
sacrifice on the summit of Calvary, when he died once for all. This application to us 
individually of his merits, is by a worthy reception of the sacraments. But to be enti- 
tled to a participation of the sacraments, we must be, in the communion of his Church, 
members of his mystical body. For this, it is necessary to have faith in his doctrine. 
“He that believeth and is baptized, shall be saved: he that believeth not, shall be con- 
demned.’’ The truth of Christianity being once established, is established for all time, 
and for all eternity. It is true, the Church has not hesitated to admit infants to her 
communion by baptism, since the habit of faith is communicated to them by that holy 
sacrament. But she imposes on their parents or sponsors the obligation of seeing them 
instructed in the principles of the Christian Doctrine, in proportion as their reason is 
developed, and as they become capable of believing and professing the same. But as 
regards adults, we are taught, that without faith it is impossible to please God; and 
hence in the sacred writings there is no instance on record in which any one was admit- 
ted to the sacraments, or aggregated to the Communion of Saints, who had not previ- 
ously believed and made profession of his faith. ‘* Now Faith comes by hearing, and 
hearing by the Word of God.” 

Neither need we inform you, that the Church is the depository of Faith, the witness 
of the doctrines revealed by Christ and propagated by his Apostles and their successors. 
In regard to this, our Divine Lord himself declares, “* He that will not hear the Church, 
let him be to thee as the heathen and the publican.” 

Thus, dearly beloved brethren, our Divine Saviour himself sends us to his Church. 
Whilst he was on earth, he alone was infallible. But as he came to enable man to 
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honor his Creator by the supreme homage of the intellect and of the heart, that un- 
doubting trust in the veracity of God, which the simple word faith, namely divine faith, 
implies; so before returning in his risen and glorified humanity, to take his seat at the 
right hand of God, he appointed and instituted a visible Church to which he communi- 
cated his own infallibility, so that she might be the universal and perpetual witness of 
his Doctrine, whose living voice all men might hear, and hearing which, might obtain the 
heavenly gift of fuith, believe, be baptized and saved. And whatever may be our per- 
sonal unworthiness, the eyes of our soul ever turn with affection and reverence to the con- 
templation of that holy Church of the living God, the pillar and ground of the truth. Of 
her it is said, in the persons of his Apotles, — ** And Jesus coming, spoke to them saying 
— All power is given to me in heaven and on earth. Going therefore, teach ye all nations, 
baptizing them, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, — 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you: and behold I 
am with you all days, even to the consummation of the world.”” And again — ‘‘ Go 
ye into the whole world, and preach the gospel to every creature.”’ And still more, — 
‘* He that heareth you, heareth me, and he that despiseth you, despiseth me; and he 
that despiseth me, despiseth him that sent me.”’ 

Under such instruction from their Divine Master, the Apostles understood the sub- 
lime mission confided by him to them and to their legitimate successors. Accord- 
ingly, after the ascension of their Lord, and after having received the promised Para- 
clete on the day of Pentecost, they enter on the discharge of their ministry, with a 
confidence that to them was committed the deposit of faith, and the right to speak in 
the name and with the authority of Christ himself. And although the Holy Spirit had 
been given to them in the form of fiery tongues, still, when a question of practical im- 
portance to the Church arises, they did not overlook the ordinary means of human in- 
quiry in its determination. This we perceive in the proceedings of the Council of Je- 
rusalem. The testimony of each of the Apostles is listened to with respect, as each in 
turn felt authorized or moved to utter the same. And when all who wished to speak 
had expressed their sentiments, there was one voice heard above the rest, not by the 
loudness of its tone, but by the height, and breadth, and depth of its authority, as de- 
claring the decision. Of course, this was the voice of Peter —not the first to speak, 
but by divine right the first to express the general decision. His privilege it was, ** be- 
ing once converted, to confirm his brethren.” Accordingly, his words contain the 
whole force of the first Decree promulgated in the first council recorded in the annals 
of the Christian Church. The substance of the decree is not so important to us as the 
form in which it is expressed, indicating the perfect consciousness of the whole mission 
which Christ, our Lord, had committed to Peter and his apostolic associates and their 
successors, — ‘It hath seemed good to the Holy Ghost and tv us.” 

In this first Synod, the Church spoke in her divinely appointed corporate capacity. 
Her decision and that of the Holy Ghost were one and the same. And so it has ever 
been, even down to the present day. Such, dearly beloved brethren, is the glorious 
Church of Christ, of which you are ministers and members. 

It is quite unnecessary for us, dearly beloved brethren, to remind you, that neither 
Christ nor his Apostles, nor their successors, nor the members of his Church, were 
ever favorites with the god of this world. Our Divine Redeemer was put to death on 
the cross ; the Apostles sealed their ministry by martyrdom ; the Church, so perfect in 
herself as a divine organization, but yet, dimmed in her glory by the imperfection of 
her members, has been ever an object of hostility on the part of princes and rulers, and 
of the world at large. She was launched into this world to struggle against its evil pro- 
pensities. And if we are astonished at the hostility she has had to encounter, we may also 
be grateful for the victories which she has won. If any one will review the trophies of 
her martyrs, the brilliant testimony of her confessors, the angelic purity of her virgin 
daughters, the efforts of religious communities to meet, one after another, all the wants 
and trials under which humanity suffers, he will perceive that if she had not been insti- 
tuted of God and sustained by him, she never could have accomplished such wonderful 
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results in such a world as ours. The persecution of the sword, except in remote and 
barbarous nations, has come to an end. But there is another persecution. It is of 
petty sovereigns or rulers in some countries, and of popular prejudice in others. To 
this latter, dearly beloved brethren, God has in his Providence permitted you to be ex- 
posed. And yet, clinging, shrough themedium of your pastors, to that everlasting rock 
on which Christ built his Church, and against which the gates of hell shall never pre- 
vail, you have nothing to fear. Welive in acountry in which the rights of conscience 
are publicly and authoritatively recognized. Our fellow-citizens, though not of our reli- 
gious communion, are yet deeply imbued with this principle of our government and in- 
stitutions. Prejudice, indeed, may from time to time break forth against us in form 
more or less violent. But thereis, we may reasonably hope and believe, a residuum of 
sound and just judgment in the minds of the American people, which will prompt and 
sustain them to preserve and carry out the just and wholesome equality of our laws and 
constitution. Should any portion of the community assail you, as if you were unwor- 
thy to be members of this free and enlightened republican government, let your refuta- 
tion of their calumnies be less in writings and in words, than in deeds and actions. 
Your first duty is supreme loyalty to God and your holy faith. Your second, subordi- 
nate, but in its own sphere, equally supreme, loyalty to your country, in all her vicissi- 
tudes of prosperity or of adversity, if God should so permit her to be tried. Next to your 
country, in this secondary order, your families, your kindred, your neighbors, your 
friends and enemies, your countrymen and all mankind. Be obedient to the laws. Let 
pastors be zealous that no one professing the Catholic name shall bring disgrace upon 
the Church by disorderly conduct or eontempt for the laws of the land, every violation 
of which involves an attempt, so far as it goes, to overthrow and uproot society from 
its foundations. 

Now God, dearly beloved brethren, has created mankind a universal brotherhood. 
Besides the divine testimonies of revelation, this is evident from the fact that he has 
placed us on this earth, which is a limited space, and from which, unless by crime, 
there is so mode of escape, except as he in the order of his mysterious Providence calls 
one after another, from time into eternity. We in this country ought to be more espe- 
cially grateful to his Providence, that, while our population is yet sparse, our bounda- 
ries are exceedingly extended; so that there is no reasonable pretext for disagreement 
among our citizens on any subject, and especially none on a subject of religion. Still, 
dearly beloved brethren, it is not to be disguised that a hereditary and, in some instances, 
bitter prejudice prevails even in this free and enlightened country against our holy 
Faith. On this account, alike atthe present time, and during the trials which God may 
still have in store for you, as the crucible through which you may have to pass, we 
look to your conduct as the best refutation which can be presented in .attestation of 
the solidity of your faith as Christians, of your loyalty as citizens, and of the silliness 
of the prejudice which arrays itself against you. 

We are aware, dearly beloved brethren, that on this point you are assailed with re- 
marks to the effect, that wherever the Catholic Church prevails there is poverty ; and 
our enemies also add, ignorance. It is of little importance whether these observations 
be true or not. Our Divine Redeemer, and the holy Apostles whom he sent forth, have 
so described the Church, that, if she were a favorite with the world — if she were rich 
and powerful — if she were cherished of princes — if she were a favorite of the multi- 
tude — in short, if she lived by any other life except the immortality with which God, 
her founder, has made her eternally vital, she would no longer be the Church described 
in the sacred pages. You would not be able to recognize her according to the descrip- 
tion given of her by our blessed Saviour. The woes which he pronounced against the 
world, and against the rich, and against the proud, would be woes pronounced against 
her, if she were by possibility a favorite with this world. Be not therefore discouraged, 
but rather see in these reproaches a verification of the prophecies by which our Re- 
deemer described the character and career of his Church as necessarily in perpetual an- 
tagonism with the spirit of the world. 
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It is already known to you, dearly beloved brethren, that, according to the general 
law and custom of the Church, the banns of holy ‘matrimony are henceforward to be 
published, in the appropriate places, previous to the administration of that holy sacra- 
ment. By the laws of several of the States within this province, this publication of 
banns has been required for many years past. Henceforth it is to be universal for all 
Catholics, by the requirements of the ecclesiastical law. The whole legislation of the 
Catholic Church from the beginning, affords the most abundant evidence with how much 
care and solicitude she has endeavored to provide for every thing that can more and more 
contribute to the honor and dignity of her children in the various relations of life — 
of which, beyond all question, matrimony, according to the institution of Christ, is, 
in the ordinary life, the most important and exalted — and we have confidence that you 
yourselves, comprehending the dignity of holy marriage as the basis of all that is pure 
and honorable in the Christian family and in society, will co-operate with us in every 
effort’ of ours by which its security and sanctity may be more and more protected. 

Intimately connected with this subject is that of providing a religious education for the 
offspring of Christian parents. On this all-important subject, we would encourage you, 
venerable brethren of the Clergy, to renewed efforts for providing means of education to 
the flock with which you are charged in connection with the churches placed under 
your care. We have been accused of wishing to overturn the system of education 
which has found acceptance with our fellow-citizens of other denominations. This is 
not, and never was our intention. But, comprehending the obligations which rest up- 
on them who exercise our ministry, and upon Christian parents, heads of families, we 
cannot be silent in reference to the same. 

We exhort you, therefore, to leave nothing undone, either on your own part, or on 
that of the parents in your respective congregations, to provide, at whatever sacrifice, 
sufficient instruction in the Christian doctrine for the children to be found under your 
pastorship in one placeor in another. These are the little ones entrusted to our care. 
In so far as we are enabled to provide thealiment of Christian doctrine for their tender 
minds, God will hold us and their parents conjointly responsible for the neglect of our duty. 
Be zealous, therefore, venerable brethren of the clergy, and beloved children of the laity, 
to provide, as far as your means will permit, a Christian education for the little ones 
committed to your care; so that, whilst a necessary measure of secular education shall 
be secured to them, their minds and hearts shall not be left as earth without water — ig- 
norant, that is, of the knowledge of God, of the principles of faith, and of practices of 
piety. Otherwise you, believing parents, will be left with unbelieving children. You 
will be the occasion of taking away from the Church of God the immortal beings of 
whose existence you have been, in his providence, the instruments. You will, at the 
same time, bequeath to the state future citizens, without having provided them in their 
childhood with the only basis — namely, that of religion — on which individual moral- 
ity and general integrity can be sustained; so that the individual and the community shall 
prove themselves worthy of the great country which it is their privilege to inherit. 

Two other subjects, dearly beloved brethren, have engaged the attention of the Fathers 
in the "Council which has just been brought toa close. One is, the indiscriminate 
reception into your families of journals not at all calculated to impart, either to you or 
to those committed to your care, those solid maxims of public instruction which would 
tend to edification. We do not here intend to speak of merely secular papers. But 
we do speak rather of those which, taking advantage of certain feelings supposed to be 
alive in your breasts, whether in reference to kindred, country, or religion, involve you 
in political relations which it would be expedient for you to avoid; except indeed in the 
sense in which it is the right of every free man to give his vote freely, conscientiously, 
individually, as often as the laws of the country call upon and anthorize him to do so. 
There appears to be abroad an ignorance or prejudice on this subject, which it would be 
our desire and your interest to have removed. It is to the effect, that every paper which 
advocates, or professes to advocate, the Catholic religion, or which advocates some ima- 
ginary foreign interest in this country, is, as a matter of course, under the direction of 
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the priests and bishops of the locality where it is published, and consequently author- 
ized to speak for and in the name of the Catholic Church. Hence, when the editors of 
such papers publish their own sentiments by virtue of their indisputable right to exer- 
cise the liberty of the press, it is assumed by persons outside of our communion that 
they speak in the name of the Church, and under direction of her pastors. Nothing 
could be more false than this inference, and we exhort you, venerable and beloved breth- 
ren, to leave nothing unsaid or undone to remove every shadow of foundation for this 
inference so absurd in itself, but yet so injurious to’ us. 

We dare not hope that any effort on your part, or ours, will be sufficient to re- 
move from all minds the ony apes on this or other subjects which some are fain to 
cling to and cherish. But there is among our fellow-citizens a great predominant sense 
of equal rights and common justice; and if that be satisfied, we must bear whatever 
happens besides and apart from its decisions. 

he last topic to which we would call your attention, is one which, to you, will be 
most agreeable, as it stands out by snail’ unconncotal with the capricious heavings of 
merely human or secular agitations. It has reference to sweet and holy charity, pro- 
motive of the salvation of men and the glory of God. It is the mind and desire of the 
fathers that we should inaugurate amongst us, and immediately, the work and associa- 
tion which is known in Europe as the ‘‘ Propagation of the Faith.”” The originators of 
this society proposed that its members should contribute one cent a week for the support 
of foreign missions. It has already spread over a large portion of Christendom 

We exhort you then, venerable brethren of the Clergy, to institute, with as little de- 
lay as possible, this great work of Catholic charity. For more than thirty years past it 
has been the means of supporting, at least to a moderate extent, the heroic missionaries 
of the Catholic Church, who have gone forth to the north and the south, the east and 
the west, proclaiming to the yet unconverted nations, the doctrines of Christian faith. 
Let your contributions, and those of the faithful committed to your care, be added to 
the oltering of your Catholic brethren throughout the world. The exercise of this char- 
ity will bring down from Heaven a blessing on your churches,and on your families. 
Both will be enriched in the spiritual order by the benediction of our Holy Father, and 
by the indulgencies which he has at various times granted to those who, complying 
with the other essential conditions, shall have contributed to the funds of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith. We leave, venerable brethren of the Clergy, to your own 
zeal and discretion the mode of establishing this; but we exhort you to establish it with 
as little delay as possible, in the parishes or districts committed to your care. We 
would suggest, at the same time, that in every school, whether it be in the form of a 
college or academy, or day-school, you would organize the children attending the same 
in bands of ten each for this purpose. This is the form in which the society exists in 
Europe, and will be sufficiently applicable to the children, especially to those who are 
collected in our schools. But the Holy Father has granted the same benedictions and 
indulgencies to others who shall at any time contribute annually any amount which their 
charity may prompt for this sacred object. The pastors of each diocese will, as a mat- 
ter of course, transmit to the Ordinary thereof, or to any one designated by him, the 
amount of contributions within his parish or district. This Society publishes a period- 
ical once in two months, making six numbers each year. This periodical simply enu- 
merates the labors, the trials, the success or the disappointments, not unfrequently the 
martyrdom of our missionaries in foreign pagan lands. In Europe, every ten subscri- 
bers of one cent a week each, are entitled to a copy of the ‘* AnNaLs or THE PropaGa- 
TION OF THE Fartn.’’? We understand that these annals are now regularly repub- 
lished in Baltimore, and as soon as the Society for the Propagation of the Faith shall 
have been established inthe different parishes and districts of this province, measures 
will be taken to have the annals of its labors communicated and circulated every where. 

Our hearts, dearly beloved brethren, would prompt us to say yet more, but this is suf- 
ficient. You, venerable brethren of the Clergy, are our support; you are our hope and 
consolation. On you, to a great extent, the condition of religion in the places of your 
appointment necessarily depends. Our faithful brethren of the Laity will be prompt 
and zealous to co-operate with you in every good work and purpose in which you may 
be engaged. And now the Fathers of this Council, in concluding this Pastoral Letter, 
implore God, with united hearts, to bestow upon the Clergy and Laity of this province, 
his most abundant blessing; and may the peace of God, which surpasseth all under- 
standing, keep your hearts and minds in Christ Jesus our Lord. 


Given at New York,'in Provincial Council, on the Feast of St. Bridget, 8th of October. 
- JOHN, Archbishop of New York. + BERNARD, Bishop of Hartford. 


+ JOHN, Bishop of Albany. + JOHN, Bishop of Brooklyn. 
+ JOHN BERNARD, Bishop of Boston. + JAMES, Bishop of Newark. 
+ JOHN, Bishop of Buffalo. ‘+ LOUIS, Bishop of Burlington. 
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III.—Secuiar AFFAIRS. 


1. Meeting of Congress: President’s Message. —2. Annexation of the Sandwich Islands. — 
3. Catholicity in the Sandwich Islands. 


1. Meeting of Congress: President’s Message. —On Monday, December the 4th, the 
meeting, i 5 Anton took place. The Senate was organized by the election of the Hon. 
Lewis Cass President pro tempore, and the House by the selection of the Hon. Lynn 
Boyd as Speaker. Being thus organized, a committee was hea to inform the Pres- 
ident that Congress was ready to receive his Message. hat document was shortly 
afterwards presented and read. The Message has been well received by men of all par- 
ties. Its tone and recommendations are such as cannot fail to give satisfaction to the 
country at large. It is too lengthy to be inserted in full, a brief outline of its contents 
must, therefore, suffice. 

After a few introductory remarks, the President thus proceeds to state the position of 
the United States in her relation with the European powers: 

*¢ Leaving the trans-Atlantic nations to adjust their political system, in the way they 
may think best for their common welfare, the independent Powers of this Continent 
may well assert the right to be exempt from all annoying interference on their part. Sys- 
tematic abstinence from intimate political connection with distant foreign nations does 
not conflict with giving the widest range to our foreign commerce. This distinction, so 
clearly marked in history, seems to have been overlooked, or disregarded, by some lead- 
ing foreign States. Our refusal to be hrought within, and subjected to, their peculiar 
system, has, I fear, created a jealous distrust of our conduct, and induced, on their part, 
occasional acts of disturbing effect upon our foreign relations. Our present attitude and 
past course give assurance, which should not be questioned, that our purposes are not 
aggressive, nor threatening to the safety and welfare of other nations. Our military es- 
tablishment, in time of peace, is adapted to maintain exterior defences, and to preserve 
order among the aboriginal tribes within the limits of the Union. Our naval force is 
intended only for the protection of our citizens abroad, and of our commerce, diffused, 
as it is, over all the seas of the globe. The government of the United States, being es- 
sentially pacific in policy, stands prepared to repel invasion by the voluntary service of 
a patriotic people and provides no permanent means of foreign aggression. These con- 


siderations should allay all apprehension, that we are disposed to encroach on the rights ° 


or endanger the security of other States.’ 

In referring to our commercial relations, the Message thus speaks: 

“Our foreign commerce has reached a magnitude and extent nearly equal to that of 
the first maritime Power of the earth, and exceeding that of any other. Over this great 
interest, in which not only our merchants, but all classes of citizens at least indirectly, 
are concerned, it is the duty of the executive and legislative branches of the govern- 
ment to exercise a careful supervision, and adopt proper measures for its protection. 
The policy which I have had in view, in regard to this interest, embraces its future as 
well as its present security.” 

The President next Panag to speak of the efforts of the United States to establish 
among the nations of Europe and America, the principle that ‘‘ free ships make free 
trade, except contraband articles.”” On this subject he says: 

« Russia pat preeey in the matter, and a Convention was concluded between that 
waning and the United States providing for the observance of the principles announced, 
not only as between themselves, but also as between them and all other nations, which 
shall enter into like stipulations. None of the other Powers have as yet taken final ac- 
tion on the subject. I am not aware, however, that any objection to the proposed stip- 
ulations has been made; but, on the contrary, they are acknowledged to be essential to 
the ung of neutral commerce; and the only apparent obstacle to their general adop- 
tion isin the possibility that it may be encumbered by inadmissible conditions. 

“« The King of the Two Sicilies has expressed to our Minister at Naples his readiness 
to concur in our proposition relative to neutral rights, and to enter into a Convention on 
that subject. 

‘¢ The King of Prussia entirely approves of the project of a treaty to the same effect, 
submitted to him, but proposes an additional article providing for the renunciation of 
privateering.”’ 

He next speaks of our relations with France as follows: 

‘¢ France was the early and efficient ally of the United States in their struggle for in- 
dependence. From that time to the present, with occasional slight interruptions, cor- 
dial relations of friendship have existed between the governments and people of the two 
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countries. The kindly sentiments, cherished alike by both nations, have led to exten- 
sive social and commercial intercourse, which, I trust, will not be interrupted or 
checked by any casual event of an apparently unsatisfactory character.” 

He alludes to the difficulty with the French Consul at San Francisco, and to the Soule 
affair as being satisfactorily adjusted. The position of our affairs with Spain remain, 
notwithstanding the vicissitudes in that country, the same as a yearago. ‘The relations 
of our government with the affairs of Central America, are referred to at considerable 
length. The causes which led to the bombardment of Greytown are fully detailed, and 
the conduct of the United States in that affair thoroughly vindicated. As the history of 
this affair is worthy of being preserved, we will transcribe it in the words of ‘the 
Message: 

**So soon as the necessity was perceived of establishing inter-oceanic communica- 
tions across the Isthmus, a company was organized, under authority of the State of 
Nicaragua, but composed, for the most part, of citizens of the United States, for the 
purpose of opening such a transit way, by the river San Juan and Lake Nicaragua, 
which soon became an eligible and much used route in the transportation of our citi- 
zens and their property between the Atlantic and Pacific. Meanwhile, and in anticipa- 
tion of the completion and importance of this transit way, a number of adventurers had 
taken possession of the old Spanish port at the mouth of the river San Juan, in open 
defiance of the State or States of Central America, which, upon their becoming inde- 

endent, had rightfully succeeded to the local sovereignty and jurisdiction of Spain. 

hese adventurers aakehosk to change the name of the place from San Juan del Norte 
to Greytown, and, though at first pretending to act as the subjects of the fictitious sov- 
ereign of the Mosquito Indians, they subsequently repudiated the control of any Power 
whatever, and assumed a distinct political organization, and declared themselves an in- 
dependent sovereign State. If, at some time, a faint hope was entertained that they 
might become a stable and respectable community, that hope soon vanished. They pro- 
ceeded to assert unfounded claims to civil jurisdiction over Punta Arenas, a position on 
the opposite side of the river San Juan; which was in possession, under a title wholly 
independent of them, of citizens of the United States, interested in the Nicaragua Tran- 
sit Caamaay, and which was indispensably necessary to the prosperous operation of 
that route across the Isthmus. The Company resisted their groundless claims; where- 
upon they proceeded to destroy some of its buildings, and attempted violently to dis- 
possess it. .... 

‘The American Minister afterwards visited Greytown, and while he was there, a 
mob, including certain of the so-called public functionaries of the place, surrounded the 
house in which he was, avowing that they had come to arrest him, by order of some 
person exercising the chief authority. While parleying with them, he was wounded by 
a missile from the crowd. A boat despatched from the American steamer Northern 
Light, to release him from the perilous situation in which he was understood to be, was 
fired into by the town guard, and compelled to return. These incidents, together with 
the known character of the population of Greytown, and their excited state, induced 
just apprehensions that the lives and property of our citizens at Punta Arenas would be 
in imminent danger after the departure of the steamer, with her passengers, for New 
York, unless a guard was left for their protection. For this purpose, and in order to 
ensure the safety of passengers and property passing over the route, a temporary force 
was organized, at considerable expense to the United States, for which provision was 
made ut the last session of Congress. 

‘‘ This pretended community, a heterogenious assemblage gathered from various coun- 
tries, and composed, for the most part, of blacks and persons of mixed blood, had _pre- 
viously given other indications of nischiorees and dangerous propensities. Early in 
the same month, property was clandestinely abstracted from the depot of the Transit 
Company, and taken to Greytown. The plunderers obtained shelter there, and their 
pursuers were driven back by its people, who not only protected the wrong-doers and 
shared their plunder, but treated with rudeness and violence those who sought to re- 
cover their property. 

‘¢Such, in substance, are the facts submitted to my consideration, and proved by 
trustworthy evidence. I could not doubt that the case demanded the interposition of 
this government. Justice required that reparation should be made for so many and such 
gross wrongs, and that a course of insolence and plunder, tending directly to the inse- 
curity of the lives of numerous travellers, and of the rich treasure belonging to our cit- 
izens passing over this transit way, should be peremptorily arrested. Whatever it 
might be in other respects, the community in question, in power to do mischief, was not 
despicable. It ‘was well provided with ordnance, small arms and ammunition, and 
might easily seize on the unarmed boats, freighted with millions of property, which 
passed almost daily within its reach. It did not profess to belong to any regular gov- 
ernment, and had, in fact, no recognized dependence on, or connection with, any one to 
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which the United States or their injured citizens might apply for redress, or which could 
be held responsible, in any way, for the outrages committed. Not standing before the 
world in the attitude of an organized political society, being neither competent to exer- 
cise the rights nor to discharge the obligations of a government, it was, in fact, a ma- 
rauding establishment, too dangerous to be disregarded, and too guilty to pass unpun- 
ished, and yet incapable of being treated in any other way than as a piratical resort of 
outlaws, or a camp of savages, depredating on emigrant trains or caravans and the fron- 
tier settlements of civilized States. 

* Seasonable notice was given to the people of Greytown that this government re- 
quired them to repair the injuries they had done to our citizens, and to make suitable 
apology for their insult to our Minister, and that a ship-of-war would be despatched 
thither to enforce compliance with these demands. But the notice passed unheeded. 
Thereupon, a Commander of the Navy, in charge of the sloop-of-war Cyane, was or- 
dered to repeat the demand, and to insist upon a compliance therewith.”” 

The Message further details the destruction of the place, after every effort on the part 
of the Commander of the Cyane, to obtain redress for the injuries committed, had 
failed. No lives, however, were lost in the affair. 


2. The Annexation of the Sandwich Islands.— A recent and important treaty is about 
being concluded between the United States and the Ministry of the Hawaiian Govern- 
ment, by which the Sandwich Islands will be ceded to this government. The treaty, 
at latest dates from Honolulu, only awaited the signature of the King, which, it was 
expected, it would receive in a few days. 


3. Catholicity in the Sandwich Islands. — As the condition of religion in the Sandwich 
Islands will prove highly interesting to the Catholic reader, especially at the present 
time, we transcribe the following from the Propagateur Catholique, in relation to that 
subject : 

‘* The persecution against the Catholics (says the Honolulu letter) has ceased since 
the death of the regent, in 1839. On the 17th of June of that year, the actual king pub- 
lished a proclamation, giving them entire liberty of worship, and the new constitution 
was adopted on the &th of October, 1840. This constitution declares that ‘ All men are 
at liberty to worship God according to the dictates of their own conscience.’ The same 
liberty is guaranteed by the constitution of 1852. 

“‘ The Catholic mission, after long years of vicissitude, was established in a perma- 
nent manner on these islands in the month of May, 1840; and since then more than 
2,700 natives have been baptized. The present number of Catholics probably exceeds 
20,000; but the ravages made last summer by the small-pox makes it Anco 4 to state 
the number with precision. 

‘* There are 15 priests in the Archipelago, and 152 congregations, or parishes. The 
Cathedral at Honolulu, under the invocation of Our Lady of Pity, is a beautiful struc- 
ture of coral rock, 157 feet long, by 50 wide. It is always well filled on Sundays and 
festivals, and nowhere is there seen a more pious and exemplary attendance. 

*‘ The Catholic schools are upon a very good footing, in a legal point of view, in the 
Hawaien Kingdom; they ma “ readily organized, and they obtain their just propor- 
tion of the public school funds. In this respect the Sandwich Islands are in advance of 
the United States, where the Catholics pay taxes for the benefit of the Protestant public 
schools, while they receive no assistance for their own. At Honolulu, allchildren, from 
4 to 14 years of age, are required by Jaw to attend some school selected by their parents 
or guardians, and fifteen children in a township are sufficient for the formation ofa gov- 
ernment school. Religious instruction is given freely in the schools according to the 
faith of the parents; and a circular of the minister of public instruction, dated the 14th 
of April, 1852, declares that, ‘The government will D scam endeavor to select teachers 
whose religious sympathies will harmonize with those of the families whose children 
they are to instruct.’ 

** Tt is well known that Protestantism is declining in these islands, while Catholicity 
is making a progress indicative of the most unbounded success for the future. The 
fanaticism against the Church has subsided, and there are two principal causes of the 
reaction in our favor: first, the admirable conduct of the Catholic clergy during a pro- 
longed epidemic, a conduct which has disarmed our most violent enemies; and secondly, 
the presence in society of Catholics, well informed, and of irreproachable character.” 


END OF VOLUME II, 
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